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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—»—_ 

T is semi-officially announced that the Duke of Edinburgh was 
on Friday last betrothed to the Grand Duchess Marie Alex- 
androwna, only daughter of the reigiing Emperor of Russia. 
The bride is twenty years old, has a magnificent dowry, and while 
retaining her own Greek faith, consents that all her children 
shall be brought up Protestants. The Duke retains his 
own creed, and will live alternately in England and Russia 


Germany. A considerable allowance is to be asked for him in 
Parliament ; amd it will be granted, though some question may 
be asked why the pension should not proceed from Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, of which, and not of the English throne, the Duke is heir. 
The marriage, however, will be popular, for 
tried elsewhere to explain, and there is little fear of the fuss made 
about the dowry of the Princess Louise. 


reasons we have 


The news from the West Coast of Africa is still very serious, 
though Colonel Festing, of the Royal Marine Artillery, and 
Captain Fremantle, of the Barracouta, have given the Ashantees 
near Elmina the severe check described elsewhere, and have 
destroyed Elmina itself as disaffected. Elmina Castle is still, 
however, besieged, while the King, with 30,000 troops, lies within 
twelve miles of Cape Coast Castle, and is making long bamboo 
ladders for an escalade, in which he may succeed, if he makes his 
attack quickly and at night, when he would certainly destroy the 
Fantees in the town, numbering 30,000. If not, however, the 
reinforcements of supplies, weapons, and Marines despatched in 
the Himalaya, the Simoom, and the Congo will be sufficient 
to enable Colonel Festing, who has hurried up from Elmina, to 
drive back the Ashantees out of the protected district. Even 
then it may be doubted whether the simplest plan, if we had an 
Administrator experienced enough to manage it, would not be to 
march on Coomassie, defeat the Ashantees, depose and confine 
the King, and declare the Ashantee kingdom at anend. Our 
own tribes, numbering, it is stated, a million, could then settle 
down to cultivation in peace and comfort, merely contributing a 
trained militia when called upon. 

The Colonial Office has appointed Mr. G. Berkeley, of Lagos, 
Governor-in-Chief of Western Africa during the crisis, and of | 
course he is nearest to the spot. We should, however, have 
much preferred an Indian, or the officer favoured by the Times, 

Colonel Gordon, an engineer now doing civil work on the Danube, 
who, when the Taiping revolt was at its height, ot together a small 
army of coolies, officered by the European raseak dom or impecunious | 
ability of Shanghai, defeated a Taiping Army ten times his own 

strength, and finally crushed that formidable movement, to come 
home and be forgotten, as every Engineer officer except Lord 
Napier of Magdala always has been. An English Engineer 
officer can never be an ignorant man, and therefore he is regarded | 
with a sort of hostile awe by the regular administrators of the 
Army, who stroke their whiskers and intimate that Ex igineers are 
not exactly soldiers, and never go under fire. ‘They only take 
Cities, and trifles of that sort, and should keep their place. 








The great debate on Privilege,—the question between the 
Lords and Commons as to the right of the Commons to propose 
the abolition of Appeals to the House of Lords in Scotch and 
Irish causes,—came off on Monday, when Mr. Bouverie and Sir 
George Grey urged on Mr. Gladstone to withdraw the suggested 
amendment, not only for fear of endangering the Judicature Bill, 
but for fear of admitting to the Lords the privilege for which 
Lord Cairns contends. Mr. Vernon Harcourt, quoting an 
amusing precedent as to a privilege dispute between the Lords 
and Commons in Charles IT.’s time, the object of which the King 
attributed in a very plain-spoken speech to the same cause to 
which Mr. Vernon Harcourt attributes the privilege claim now 
made,—the desire for a dissolution,—advocated the same view as 
Mr. Bouverie and Sir G. Grey, while Dr. Ball took the opposite 
side, arguing for the policy proposed by the Government. 


At length Mr. Gladstone stated officially that the Cabinet 
would take Mr. Bouverie’s suggestion into consideration, and 


state the result on Tuesday,—that result being the withdrawal 
of the amendment, which Lord Cairns considered a breach of 
privilege,—whereupon Mr. Disraeli made a very sarcastic speech 
on the strange “vicissitudes of conduct on the part of the 
Government in the management of this louse,” which would be 
found, he said, to be due “to acertain mesmeric influence exercised 
over it by another House.” He said that in spite of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s strong language in repudiating the claim of the other 
the only record of their own proceedings would, 
if the Prime Minister's original proposal were to be carried 
into effect, imply a virtual concession of the claim. He 
entered very fully into Mr. Gladstone's precedents to show 
them to be inapplicable, and he succeeded in shaking 
those founded on the Scotch Act of Union, by proving 
that the Scotch Act of Union was really a treaty, ratified by both 
Houses of Parliament simultaneously, and not an Act of Par- 
liament at all. As, however, Mr. Disraeli not only admitted, 
but contended, that no new privilege could be set up after the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, and as undoubtedly 
the ratified Treaty of Union, which gave the appeal in Scotch 
causes to the House of Lords, was concluded in that century, he 
appears to have established for himself that the right of hearing 
appeals in Scotch causes cannot be regarded as a privilege of the 
House of Lords. 


House, 


On Monday, July 13, there was a scene in the French 
Assembly. M. Ernoul brought in a Bill to confer on the Per- 


manent Committee, which sits during the Recess, the right of 
prosecuting persons who insult the Assembly, especially, be it 
understood, by demanding its dissolution. M. Arago at once 
jumped up and denounced the proposal as one to create a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, while M. Joubert replied that the Left 
wanted the “ liberty of the Balcony,” the right to address crowds 
of their constituents. M. Gambetta said that he did want 
that privilege, which existed in England, and told them that “ if 
they desired to crush liberty, hands stronger than theirs had been 
shattered in the attempt"—not a good simile, as it suggests 
that liberty is a sort of dynamite exploding on a little 


pressure. M. Ernoul replied that the Bill was not to 
muzzle Deputies, but journalists, and M. Depeyre said 
lthe Left were undertaking a crusade against society,— 


after which, of course, business stopped. Everybody howled 
except M. Gambetta, who stood by the Tribune looking on, and 
thinking, perhaps, that when his turn came, ‘750 wild beasts 
fed with peppered tongue” would not be quite so important in 
France, and at last the cléture was voted, and then the Members, 
still yelling, passed to other business. Another scene was 
arranged for Monday, when M. Jules Favre is to interpellate the 
Government on domestic business, and will produce certain docu- 
ments showing that France is governed in the Clerical interest. 





A desultory debate which took place in the House of Lords 
on Monday on the subject of Confession led to nothing parti- 
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cular, except a very sensible speech of Lord Salisbury’s, in inquiries to the Postmaster-General. Mr. Scudamore overdrew 
which he said that the real guarantee against any revival | his resources before 1871, and Parliament and the Treasury then 


of the practice was that hardly any layman of mature age 
in England, whatever party in the Church he may belong to, 
ever goes to confession, or does anything but discountenance it 
The Bishops are told that they ought to take 
measures,—by withdrawing the licences of all curates who hear 
confessions, the rectors and vicars being beyond their power,— 
for the discouragement of the practice, but it is hardly clear 
that the Bishops would be legally upheld in such a course. 
The Prayer-Book unquestionably declares that a clergyman is 
bound to hear a confession and grant an absolution, in cases 
where the conscience of the intending communicant cannot other- 


wise be quieted, and we suppose that all the young ladies who go 
The truth is, 


There is no 
danger of the spread of confession, and if there were, there would 
hardly be more help for it than for the spread of the use of charms 
or holy water ;—unless, indeed, confession could be somehow 


punished under the law of conspiracy, a suggestion which we 
Could he not get Mr. Vernon 


in his family. 


to confession would declare that that case is theirs. 
panic on this subject is both foolish and useless. 


commend to Mr. Newdegate. 
Harcourt to incorporate a new clause in his Conspiracy Bill ? 


Mr. Forster moved the second reading of his Education Act 
Amendment Bill on Thursday night, in a speech in which he 
withdrew the most disputed provision, the handing-over of the 


power to pay the fees of poor children to the Boards of Guardians ; 
on the ground, first, that the Boards of Guardians object to these 
new duties; and next, that the party of the Birmingham 
League, instead of being conciliated, regard the remedy as 
worse than the disease. He showed, however, very conclusively 
that it would be quite impossible really to work compulsion 
without the power to pay children’s school fees at any approved 
school selected by the parents, and that the remission of fees at 
Board schools only would never do, since a great many children 
do not live near enough to Board schools to attend them, even if 
their parents had no conscientious objection. He insisted, how- 
ever, on the provision which makes Denison’s Act compulsory, 
—thatis, which compels Boards of Guardians when granting poor- 
relief to families to make the education of the children a condition 
of that relief, and to advance an additional allowance for that 
purpose, if needful, He also made a good point by showing that as 
far back as 1863 the chief members of the Birmingham League 
had earnestly demanded this change, which they now resist. 


Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens tried to defeat the Bill by moving 
the previous question, and supporting it in a speech which 
was both obsolete,—being directed against the provision 
which Mr. Forster had withdrawn,—and intrinsically feeble. 
Mr. Richard, of course, denounced Mr. Forster, and became 
rather incoherent. Mr. Dixon was temperate, but not quite able 
to justify his own course in simply absenting himself from the 
division ; and Mr. Fawcett made a first-rate speech, in which he 
demonstrated the economical impracticability of the policy of the 
Birmingham League. He insisted, too, on the desirability of 
making parents feel that they are paupera if they cannot pay 24d. 
a week for their children’s schooling, to which Mr. Forster only 
replied that this would be very hard on a widow who had hitherto 
just, and only just, kept above poor-relief, without earning 
enough for her children’s schooling. No doubt; and it is very 
hard on a widow now who just, and only just, keeps above 
poor-relief, as regards her children’s food, to be compelled 
to apply for it in order to make their clothing presentable to the 


But that does not make it any the less pauperism to 


world. 
We want 


lean on poor-relief for one of the necessaries of life. 
for the future to treat a substantial education for children as one 
of those necessaries. The second reading of the Bill was carried 
by a majority of 271 (343 to 72), Tories and Liberals voting pretty 
freely together in both lobbies. The majority was about half 
Liberal and half Conservative ; but vastly the larger part of the 
minority was Conservative. 


The Committee on Public Accounts have issued another Report 
in reference to what is called the Post-Office Scandal, but the 
evidence taken has not yet been distributed. As far as we can 
gather from the Report, every department affected has been more 
or less in fault, the Treasury most so. It would seem that Mr. 
Scudamore was permitted to manage the financial department of 
the Post-Office and the Telegraphs, both in the Marguis of 
Hartington’s time and in Mr. Monsell’s, without any control from 
them ; and that the Treasury so far sanctioned this course as to cor- 
respond directly with Mr. Scudamore, and never to address its 





| 


| condoned the fault by voting a sum a great part of which had 
| already been forestalled, by borrowing out of the general revenue 
| of the Post Office and the Savings’ Banks. It was not apparently 
till March, 1872, that the Treasury found out that the same pro- 
cess was going on again,—clearly there had been enough to put 
| it on its guard,—and even then the Treasury acted with 80 
little energy, that according to the Report, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer acknowledges, or implicitly admits, feelings of 
compunction. The result, however, is that while the irregularity 
of using regular Post-Office revenue and Savings-Bank receipts 
for the laying down of new Telegraph lines for which no funds 
had been specially voted, ought to have been at once detected 
and inquired into by four departmental chiefs—the Postmaster. 
General, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of the National 
Debt Commissioners, and the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
—it was really checked by none of them. Mr. Scudamore’s 
genius and energy have, in fact, secured him a traditional but 
anomalous independence in his own department. 


We have always endeavoured to show that the rapidity of the 
reforms in Japan was due to the extreme sanctity attached to 
decrees issued by the Mikado, who, as descendant of the gods, can 
dono wrong. Baron Hiibner, long the Austrian Minister in Rome, 
who has recently travelled in the Far East, entirely supports this 
theory, which, however, an Edinburgh Reviewer in this quar. 
ter’s journal repudiates. He holds the Mikado a mere puppet 
in the hands of four great Daimios, who to strengthen themselves 
have disarmed the Empire, and under the name of the Mikado’s 
Council have secured a monopoly of power. It is odd that four 
old nobles should be so thoroughly original and iconoclastic 
as the ruling power in Japan now is, but a statement in the 


Times seems to support the Reviewer's theory. It is asserted that 


the peasantry of Nagasaki have broken out in revolt, burt, 


official buildings, thrown down the telegraph poles, and otherwise 
done damage. ‘The revolt was suppressed by the mediation of an 
old Daimio, and not by decree, and the facts are so far against 


us. Still the rebellion may not have been against the Mikado, 


| but some local tyranny. 


The feature of the week in Spanish affairs is the improvement 
in the position of the Carlists. They have received their breech- 
loaders and cartridges, principally from America, have concen- 
trated nearly 10,000 troops, and have taken Puycerda, which 
gives them some artillery. Don Carlos himself has re-entered 
Spain, has been received by his peasants with enthusiasm, 
and has issued a proclamation calling on volunteers to die for 
their country. Better still for his cause, he has issued a pro- 
clamation ordering strict military law to be observed, and has 
sent troops to arrest the murderous priest Santa Cruz, who pro- 
fesses to be one of his followers. An attack was made on the 


priest’s house, and although he managed to escape, his fol- 


lowers have submitted, and for the future, the civil war is to 
be conducted in more humane style. It is the greatest mis- 
take in the world for Don Carlos not to pardon all who accept 
him, and not to execute any officer of his own, however high in 
rank, who violates his safeguard. 





The Intransigentes at Alcoy are stated on all hands to have 
committed endless atrocities, the best proven of which is the 
murder, under revolting circumstances, of the Mayor, an ardent 
Republican. General Velarde is said to have put them down, 
but from the terms of the telegrams we suspect a transaction, 
the Militia giving up their arms on condition that the 
| murderers should escape. At all events, they did escape, and 
‘it is stated that Pi y Margall cannot be cured of his dislike to 
| attack the Irreconcilables and the mutinous troops with hearti- 
| ness. Even Emilio Castelar presses more energy, but without 
| success. Castelar keeps talking very able stuff, but takes no 
| portfolio ; and the Minister of Finance, after an able speech on 
the duty of paying the national creditor, has discovered no pla! 
of paying him, or of lightening the unfunded debt, which now 
presses daily on the Treasury. The orderly Republicans find no 
leader, and even the Irreconcilables obtain only momentary 
success. They had Malaga in their hands, for instance, but the 
workmen hissed them, and gave their assistance to the tropps. 
Ten thousand men would set affairs all right, even now, but the 
Government seem to have no means of getting them. 





On Friday week last Mr. Mitchell Henry “ saw strangers,” and 
turned the Reporters out. When they were readmitted, they found 
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gat Mr. Mitchell Henry and Mr. Whalley had complained that 
they were not fully reported, the latter adding that the reason was 
that the Gallery was full of Papists. The complaint is a little 
Judicrous on thesurface, but there is no doubt that there is a distinct 
decline both in the quantity and quality of Reporting. That may 
be due, as the Pall Mall observes, to the want of interest felt 
by the public in the House of Commons, but it may also be 


the case that the little interest felt is due to bad reporting. | 


Who can be interested in a report cut down to five lines, with 
all the points left out, and the remaining matter so compressed 
qs to be nearly unintelligible? Parliament should give Hansard 
acontract for a daily “ Parliamentary Record,” to be issued as 
an evening paper on the following day, and it would soon coerce 
the,newspapers into decent work. Indeed, a good report might 
be issued every morning at little expense if the House guaranteed 
10,000 copies. They would all be sent to Members’ constituents. 


Lord Carnarvon, on Monday, made a speech on the treat- 
ment of Baron Reuter and his Persian concession by the British 
Government, which he accused of throwing over enterprises 
highly conducive to our influence in Persia, and was supported 
by Lord Napier of Ettrick, in an odd speech, in which he tried 
to show, first, that England would be benefited by Persia's dis- 
solution ; and secondly, that we ought to be magnanimous, and 
help her. Lord Carnarvon had, however, raised the more 
practical point that M. Reuter might seek Russian support, 


and Lord Granville in his reply did not answer this ques- | 


tion. He said that he had refused material support, and did 
not know what moral support meant. He had never opposed the 
undertaking, and did not see the lions in the way. The meaning 
of all that is that M. Reuter is to do as he likes, and instead of 
taking his assistants from the crowds of Indian officers wanting 
work, must take them from Russia, which will thus explore 
Persia thoroughly, besides flooding her with soldiers in the guise 
of sappers for the works, » situation very disastrous for our trade, 
which M. Reuter can at any moment put under heavy duties. For- 
tunately, however, the Indian Government is not the English, 
knows what it is about, and if alarmed, will have little scruple 
in making Persia a disagreeable place of residence both for 
Baron Reuter and the Russians. The Parsees who know Persia 
do not love the Shah. 


Sir John Lubbock’s Bill for limiting women’s and also “ young 


persons’” hours of labour in shops to twelve, is amongst the | 


innocents which have perished at this period of the Session ; but, 
asa letter from Sir John to Monday's Times sufficiently shows, 
the Bill was not withdrawn from any want of popular support for 
it. Not only, he says, has he received ample proof of the 


yast number of instances in which exhausting and exces- | 


sive labour is undergone, but there have been crowded 
and enthusiastic meetings in many large towns in support 
of his Bill, and thousands of assistants have petitioned Parlia- 
ment on the subject. We quite understand the position of 


| constitutional measure of an ingenious kind to assist them in their 
financial calculations. It was suggested that a committee of 
ladies would be desirable to share their financial labours, where- 
}upon the chairman suggested that the best thing the Board 
| could do would be to appoint their wives a committee charged 
| with this duty,—which was carried by acclamation, If the 
| ladies keep strictly to the discussion of small economies, we do 
| not doubt they will make very useful suggestions; but we must 
| solemnly warn all School Boards against following this ingenious 
precedent in relation to the question of denominational fees,—in 
other words, to the religious difficulty. Under such atmospheric 
heat as that moral friction would evolve, school boards would 
soon be dissolved, and the Education Act itself burnt up like a 
scroll. 

On Wednesday the Liberal Club of Nottingham gave a great 
entertainment, at which Lord Hartington made a somewhat im- 
portant speech. We have analysed its main argument elsewhere, 
but may add here his remark that Mr. Lowe, who had been asked, 
but did not go, was a Nottinghamshire man, and though his 
county-men might disagree with him on every political subject, 
still he was a credit to his county. If he had been there, he 
would have told some epigrammatic truths, addressed ‘‘ both to his 
friends and his enemies,” which would have delighted most, and 
| have been of use to all. Clearly Lord Hartington thinks of Mr. 
| Lowe as the war-elephant of the Cabinet, whom one has to put up 
| with because his charge is so heavy on his foes, Lord Hartington 
| also declared that he did not fear the Tories, but did fear those 
Liberals who rather than resign one jot or tittle of their opinions, 
desired to break up a great party it might not be easy to reunite, 
and to letin Mr. Disraeli, who had not announced any policy at 
all. Mr. 8. Morley followed on the same side, declaring that the 
first article of his creed was ‘ Tories out,” and that if every little 
coterie were to have everything its own way, party government 
would be impossible; while, if the Education League had its 
own way, there would not be 150 Liberals returned. 





The Select Committee asked for by the Earl of Roseberry to 
inquire about the supply of horses in the United Kingdom has 
presented its Report. ‘The Committee refuse to go into the 
racing question; they do not desire to propose any scheme 
for Army remounts; they are not disposed to recommend 
the formation of studs, and they confine themselves altogether 
to the public supply and demand. Hunters are dear, because 
}so many people want them ; roadsters are dear, because they are 
not bred; but there has been a great falling-off in agricultural 
| horses. In two years the number in England has fallen from 
977,707 to 962,548, and in Ireland the decrease has been greater, 
They do not, however, exactly see how to remedy the decrease, 
| except by abolishing any tax operating against breeding, as every 
| carriage or cart tax does. ‘The plain truth seems to be that it pays 
| better to breed bullocks than cart-horses, and until the price of 
the latter rises, breeders will be few and unenergetic, Thatis not 








those who think that laissez-faire is the proper rule in all econo- | much result from a Committee which declines to quote reports 
mical questions ; in other words, that itis much better that women on foreign horses because they would cost so much, Why, a 
and young people should bear the bad consequences of overwork | trade in horses established with one country, say Hungary, or 





in their own sufferings, than that the law should interfere. But 
we do not understand at all the complaint that the Bill, if it 
passes, will throw women and “ young persons” out of work, 


unless it can be maintained that the majority of women and young | 


persons can work far above twelve hours in shops without 
any loss of efficiency. Surely any cause which diminishes the 
amount of inefficient, and increases that of efficient, work, is 
necessarily favourable to the earnings of the labourers. And 
we suspect that even a twelve-hours shop-day means, for all 
Women and most young persons, at least an hour of thoroughly 


inefficient labour, and one or two more of labour not near to the | 
Yet within the twelve-hours day | 


highest point of efficiency. 
the Bill did not propose to interfere. 


The Queen has answered the address which Mr. Richard 
carried last week in the House of Commons, praying her to in- 
struct Lord Granville to take steps for the establishment of a 
general and permanent system of International Arbitration, very 
drily, She is ‘* sensible of the force of the philanthropic motives 
which have dictated” the address. She has always been anxious 
to extend the practice of settling quarrels by arbitration. And 
she will ‘‘ continue to pursue a similar course, with due regard to 
time and opportunity, when it shall seem likely to be attended with 
adyantage,”—a very safe promise. Mr. Richard's prayer is plainly 


not granted. It is politely ignored. 


The Heckmondwike School Board have carried an extra- 


South America, or the Cape—where on demand the farmers 
could breed good horses by the million—would be worth the cost 
of printing the reports ten thousand times over. 





England has lost the authoress of a very striking fiction, as 
well as of some poems of considerable, though perhaps some- 
what conventional, pathos, by the death of Mrs, Archer Clive, 
who died on Sunday last, from the results of an accident which 
set her dress on fire, at her husband’s Rectory, Whitfield, 
Iferefordshire. The story by which her reputation was made, 
‘* Paul Ferroll,” is certainly, in spite of the sensational element in 
it, not likely to be forgotten, though the successor to it, which 
| was meant to be antecedent in point of time, and which professed to 
explain its opening scene, ‘* Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife,” 
was not at all equal to it in power. The strength of ‘‘ Paul Ferroll” 
lay in the vividness of the picture of a thoroughly unscrupulous, 
'though refined, epicurean’s profound devotion to the most ten- 
derly conscientious of delicate women for whose sake he had com- 
mitted murder, and in the brilliant painting of the terrible doubt 
by which he was haunted,—the only one apparently which 
troubled him,—whether he would be really loved at all if she 
did but know him as he was, and not merely as she fancied him. 
It took real genius to draw that picture, and brooding intensity 
of imagination, though of a more conventional kind, was certainly 


visible in the nine poems by * V.” 





| Consols were on Friday 92} to 92§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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SHALL GOVERNMENT DISSOLVE ? 

W* do not see how Lord Hartington’s speech at Notting- 

' ham, good speech though it be, in the least degree 
meets our argument in favour of a speedy dissolution, while 
the Duke of St. Alban’s clever epigrams were all in favour of 
the proposal. The Marquis of Hartington says that in the 
history of this country during the past fifty years there is 
much to be admired. Immense abuses, repressions, and 
oppressions have been removed, as, for example, close 












































all these things, which have revived political life and multi- 
plied ten-fold the wealth of the nation, the people are 
indebted to the Liberal party. That is true, but that is no 
proof that by allowing the Liberal Government to stay in, 
withdrawing a Bill every morning, and suffering a humiliation 
every night, we are increasing that mass of service to mankind. 
On the contrary, we are decreasing it, for we are discrediting 
the party through which alone it is possible that the reform 
of abuses should actively proceed,—the party which is not con- 
tented, but discontented with the actual situation of affairs. 
Then he says the people who have done so much might 
naturally be expected to long for a period of rest ; but they do 
not, for never was there a Parliament which accomplished so 
much regular work as this present one. Very good, but why 
not, then, elect another Parliament which may be equally lively 
and efficient, instead of tottering on with one which is evi- 
dently exhausted, which has lost its fire and its self-confidence, 


electors, the Marquis argues, are looking forward eagerly to an 
and that, no doubt, is the fact, but is no reason for postponing 
cise of this freedom. 


paid the Alabama Claim without an effort, and are not suffer- 
ing from any fall of revenue, this is the very time to appeal | 
to electors, who are not so blind as not to see that in| 
the policy of the present Government there has been much | 
which has conduced directly to that pleasurable result. An 
outbreak of fire is not the minute for changing the engineer. | 
Lord Hartington avows that he knew when he resumed | 
office with Mr, Gladstone, “that we should have 
inconvenience to submit to, many difficulties to encounter, | 
and I cannot say that we have been deceived. But let| 
me tell you, we did not intend, and we do not intend, 
to go further than that. We do not intend to submit to| 
humiliation. We do not intend to be a Government upon | 
sufferance. So long as we believe that we possess the confi- 
dence of the majority of the House of Commons, we shall | 


some | 


continue as we have done; but let that majority show any | 
signs of having lost its confidence in Mr. Gladstone and the | 
Government, and I can promise you we shall not be backward in 
responding to the intimation so given.”’ Cannot Lord Hartington 
see that the Government is submitting to humiliation every 
day, that it cancels large measures lest Lord Cairns should 
oppose them, and withdraws still larger lest Dissenters should | 
mutiny, that its own followers constantly break away to 
pass ridiculous resolutions, that it sustains a regular defeat on 
division at least twice a week, every such defeat destroying its 
prestige with the electorate? His answer to the Tories when 
they call for a dissolution, that they had the power to dis- 
solye and would not take it, is perfect; but it is no answer | 
to us, who contend that the Government in going on| 


with a House of Commons out of hand are destroy-| 
ing not merely their own reputations, but the very 
machinery—delicate machinery as it is—through which the 
work of Government is in this country carried on. The very 
buttress of government here is the certainty that, in the’! 
last resort, a majority will vote with the Executive. True, 
the Disraeli Cabinet has no policy, but how much policy has 
Mr. Gladstone’s? True, an important section of the party has 
announced that it holds its own pet belief as a principle 


above party organisation; but is that a reason for not 
appealing to the country, which can alone correct or 

: “ . . . , | 
support that party, and for sitting wearily for months 


waiting for the sword of Damocles to fall? Lord 
Hartington praises unity as our only hope, but surely | 
he is convinced that unity has departed, and that the} 
only hope of restoring it is by a General Election, which 


boroughs, close corporations, and Protection, and that for| 


and is only anxious to die comfortably with friends by its bed- | 
side? A Parliament is only an instrument of legislation. The | 


election in which they will have the protection of the Ballot ; | 


the keen enjoyment they are supposed to feel in the first exer- | 
If we are really, as the Marquis of Hart- | 
ington believes, still in a period of financial prosperity, have | 


| . . . . eee 
| will teach all parties their respective strength, and either 
drive them into unity at once, by crushing the Left 
out, or by restoring the Tories to power, obi e 
'the Left to abandon its pretensions to compel the 
Centre to abandon every conviction it has professed, The 
Duke of St. Alban’s, who introduced Lord Hartington, took 
up the slightly different ground of the capacity of My 
Gladstone, who was, he said, praised throughout Germany. 
while Italian statesmen who had heard him speak 
in their own tongue wondered how his oratory coulj 
ever be resisted. Grant all that, grant that Mr. Glaq- 
stone is the greatest legislator—not administrator—England 
ever had, and is that a reason for punishing him as he jg 
punished now? Can the Duke of St. Alban’s even conceiya 
of a position more painful than that of a Premier supposed 
to rule, supposed to have a great majority, conscious of 
the power to effect great things and of a tongue that 
can sway multitudes, yet compelled every day to be taunted 
by his own followers, to give up his Bills, to be told iy 
so many words that he is not trusted by men whom his 
| name elected, to be degraded through all Europe because his 
own Ministers, the men whom he has placed in subordinate 
| office, do not think Government worth defending against a 
| motion like Mr. Richard’s? Is that the attitude fora great 
| Minister,—to stand beseeching men who will neither read 
| history, nor watch the hour, nor study the nature of man, not 
to make him, with both Houses at his back, look ridiculous 
jin the eyes of the world? Mr. Gladstone’s personal genius is 
the strongest of reasons for a dissolution, for without one it 
is rendered useless to the country and the world. 

The truth is, there is but one good reason against a dissolu- 
tion—that the Liberals must go to the country without a ery— 
and that one tells at least as much for us as against us. If 
Mr. Gladstone has no grand measure to propound, where 
is the grand measure for which Mr. Disraeli is so eager? 
Both stand on an equal footing in that respect, and the 
victory of either would be clear gain to the Govern- 
ment of the country. The question—cries failing us all—is 


| whether the country shall be governed and its future policy 


|d 
| the future. 


| ence. 


‘arrived on Thursday, the 12th June, he found 3,000 Ashantees 





framed by Liberals or Conservatives, and a reply would 
in either case be conclusive. With a Disraeli-Conservative 


| Cabinet in power and at work, the Liberal party would in six 
| months be well aware of the necessity for unity to defeata 


policy much more intolerable than any petty subject of division ; 
while a Liberal victory would announce that the country still 
esired Liberals, and not Tories, to frame the programme of 
With a Tory Government in power, our foreign 
policy would be alliance with Royalists against Republicans, the 


| efficiency of the Army would be sacrificed to the interests of 


its officers, the Navy would be increased at enormous expense, 
but not made so powerful, the surpluses would be distributed 


among those who pay too little now, the popularity of the Church 
| would be destroyed by appointments from one side, every land 
| question would be laid aside, and the Rating question would 


be settled by a huge alms granted from the Treasury to the 


‘country gentlemen, without any transfer of power to the 


citizens of the counties. Let us risk all those things, or rather, 
as many of them as the country will bear, for a year, rather than 


| stand any longer, through our own divisions, a spectacle to the 


country, which, whatever it desires, at least desires a Govern- 
ment; and this, mere delay, a mere recess, cannot call into exist- 
An English Government distrustful of its hold on the 
country is as weak in the Recess as in the Session, more espe- 


| cially if, as will undoubtedly be the case, it is beaten at every 


accidental election. Look at West Staffordshire going this week. 
The Birmingham League has there named its man, and the 
Tories will either come in with a two-thirds’ majority, having, 


| with their usual cuteness, selected a Tory brewer, for whom the 


whole liquor interest will fight, or the Liberals, finding a good 


| candidate, will be just beaten by the secession of Mr. Jaffray’s 


supporters, 
THE LITTLE WAR IN WEST AFRICA. 

TPE accounts from the Gold Coast are in one way cheering. 

It is quite evident that the superiority of the civilised 
over the uncivilised warrior still exists, and that we have 
officers and men, as in the days of Clive, who do not count 
numbers, or fear responsibilities, or whine about deficiencies in 
green peas. Colonel Festing, to begin with, is evidently an 
officer who, besides being a daring and alert man, can take a 
very heavy responsibility when necessary. After a dashing 
night march from Cape Coast Castle to Elmina, whither he 
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besieging Elmina Castle, and supported by the inhabitants of | army of which the forces at Elmina and Dixcove are detach- 
the “King’s Quarter ” of Elmina, who have always since the / ments, who can ensure a stubbornness in his men not shown 
They were ordered to | at Elmina, who cannot retreat to his own territory without a 

fight, and who obviously intends to try an assault by swarming 
up sealing ladders,—possibly at night, when his followers 
cannot see their own losses. The Ashantees fighting singly 
are most formidable men, and their King may have—a local 
writer says he has—with his guard a small supply of revolvers. 
There must be a fierce struggle there before the affair ter- 
minates, and as the Himalaya was not expected for weeks, 
and it must be long before the Simoom arrives, it may 
‘yet go hard with a garrison which has not only to 
| keep itself alive, but to protect as far as it can the 


of Houssas, under Mr. Loggie, Inspector of Police, armed with | 50,000 friendly Fantees, who, though defeated, have 
the Snider, they attacked the enemy. The Ashantees, after a been loyal, and who ought not to be deserted. We pre- 
stout resistance, finding the Snider too powerful, retreated in | sume that both men and guns have been forwarded to Cape 
confusion, and the affair was supposed to be over, when the | Coast Castle before this, and in quantities ; but they may still 
Ashantees, who appear to have been much better led than | be too late, and the public has still an account to demand of 
usual, attacked Effotoo, a suburb of Elmina, in full force, | the Colonial Office. They must have known, for every Mission- 
thinking apparently, as Colonel Festing had no guns, to creep | ary on the Coast knew, that the annexation would annoy both 
towards him under cover. The British, however, though | the King of Ashantee, who used to compromise with the 
terribly weary,—for all this occurred under an African sun in | Dutch, but knew his English foes too well, and the Elminas, 
June—immediately advanced again, but being outflanked by | who would be interrupted in many most objectionable dealings. 
the Ashantees, could scarcely move, when the kind of man | They knew, or ought to have known, that an insurrection was 
who always makes his appearance in these scrimmages sud- possible, and why did they not provide against it? Wedo not 
denly turned up. ‘The Barracouta’s men came up on our | ask them, and nobody else will, to send a European regiment 
right, and Lieutenant Wells saw our opponents, who were too | into a station where it might gradually wither away, and 
busily engaged with us toobserve his approach. He extended | where officers and men alike would succumb to the ennui which 
his men in skirmishing order and quickly drove their skirmishers | the African climate produces when there is no work at hand ; 
out of a large garden, where they were establishing themselves, | but it would have been easy to send stores, to increase the num- 
and advanced to the shelter of a wall about four feet high, | ber of the police, who turned their Sniders to such account, 
from which he poured a heavy fire into their retreating | and above all, to have developed the Fantee Militia. There 
skirmishers and their main body, which was then massed on are 120,000 fighting men to be had within our own dominion, 
the plain. The enemy were outflanked and staggered by this | Twenty officers, two per thousand, and perhaps twenty thou- 
unexpected attack, when Colonel Festing ordered a general | sand rifles, and one battery of light artillery, would have 
advance, and a running fight ensued across the salt plain (the | been all that would have been required, would even now be 
enemy attempting to make a stand occasionally), past a village | all that is required, to settle for ever the question with the 
called Achimum, till they were completely defeated and driven | Ashantees. They could march on Coomassie, execute the 
into the bush, leaving the plain strewed with their dead.” | King, and release the tribes held down by his atrocious 
The Ashantees were commanded by distinguished chiefs, and | sovereignty. If officers cannot be expended in such service, 
fought with unusual gallantry, re-forming three times ; but they | ask for non-commissioned officers who have been acclimatised 
could not stand either the Snider or the sailors, most of whom | in India, and who would be delighted with local commissions, 
we hope are our new A.B.’s, once ragged schoolboys, who have | whatever the chance of death might be. Mr. Loggie does not 
now for the first time shown their steadiness under fire. It} die, and why should they, more particularly while they have 
was a most gallant piece of work, and deserves all the more | exciting work todo? Capt. Fremantle, evidently an excellent 
credit because Colonel Festing had not received any pieces of | officer, seems to have served out quinine even while going into 
artillery, and mourns openly over two steel field-pieces still on | battle, but he might have known that in an English regiment 
the sea, which would have tripled the slaughter, which equalled, | sickness is prevented by the sound of the guns. There has 
as it was, the number of Europeans employed. evidently been an extraordinary amount of sanguineness at the 
All this is most satisfactory, and entirely in accordance | Colonial Office, and there is now jast that reluctance to spend 
with English precedent. The regular thing with the British | a little money which, in the end, forces us into costly expedi- 
Government is to take possession of a new colony, or province, | tions. Lord Kimberley may fancy that the public do not care, 
or island, and leave it without sufficient armed force, where- | and would be content if we had to quit the Colony for a time, 
upon the colony or province being attacked by “Natives,” a| but he is utterly in the wrong. A distinct English defeat, 
few European officers and men are scraped together, dis- | and especially a defeat by savages, would rouse England as 
affection is stamped out by some tremendous deed, the right | nothing else could; and it is quite possible, while preventing 
men turn up, and by reckless contempt of everything but the | that, so to organise our West-Coast dominion as to render 
necessity of abolishing anybody who is firing on the flag— | external attack simply impossible. If we do not do this, if 
dashing up, as Captain Fremantle did, within pistol-shot in | we leave the King of Ashantee undestroyed, we shall, even if 
order to encourage the men—pull the Government out of its| we escape from this scrape, in no long time have another 
scrape by the hair of the head, and then subside into the mass, Abyssinian Expedition on our hands. 
apparently forgotten, but strictly remembered when the next | The Colonial Office have appointed Mr. G. Berkeley 
hour of danger arrives. The skirmish of Effotoo was like one | Governor-in-Chief of the Coast, a selection which may be wise 
of our early Indian exploits, the actual victory being due to | or foolish, but cannot be as wise as the selection of a good 
one Lieutenant Lewis F. Wells, who, not having had the original | Indian soldier. Any civilian must be out of place in the 
fire quite taken out of him by red-tape, on his own judgment and | position for the next five years, for he can only give advice, not 
without orders flung his 275 men upon some 2,000 Ashantees, | direct orders to the troops and men-of-war. At least the old 
exactly at the moment and in the style required, taking | Indian etiquette of adding the commission of Captain-General, 
advantage, even while charging, of any shelter open for | not to be produced except in the last emergency, should have 
his men. He would have done it just as coolly if the | been followed, on a coast where a colonel of marines and a 
Ashantees had been, like Clive’s opponents, 100,000 strong. | post-captain congratulate each other on their harmony. It 
The early chroniclers of the Indian Empire tell us| would, however, be wiser to send an Indian, and we gladly 
dozens of such stories; but pleasant es they are, they| throw our vote, as the Zimes and Pall Mall have done, for 
do not, in this instance, quite remove our sense of | Colonel Gordon, with the Jocal rank of General. 
oo The Ashantees fought well, though daunted = = 
y the new weapons; they have not retired to any} aes = — waste 
distance ; and Captain 4 Mane has had to send the Seagull | THE EDUCATION ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
to protect Dixcove, a small station and fort on the Coast, | M* FAWCETT was the Parliamentary hero of Thursday 
threatened by 3,000 more of the barbarians. Colonel Festing | 4 night. He seems to us to have taken a large and 
has asked for reinforcements from Cape Coast Castle, and | statesmanlike view of every question involved in the amend- 
from this latter place we have no information whatever. It| ment of the Education Act, and his opinion is the better 
was exposed at the date of the latest information to attacks | worth having, that he confesses himself abstractedly a secu- 
from the King himself, who commands the main body of the | larist, though compelled by historical and economical 








gession been more or less disaffected. d 
surrender their arms, under a regular decree from the Adminis- 
trator, but their chiefs after a personal interview with Colonel 
Festing distinctly refused, and after repeated warnings to the 
jnhabitants orders were issued for the most serious of all 
operations, the destruction of a British town by bombardment. 
Jn a quarter of an hour the town was destroyed, and Colonel 
Festing agreed with Captain Fremantle to meet the Ashantees 
where Asiatics and Africans should always be met, in the 
open, and with 104 Marines and the 250 men of the Barra- 
couta and other vessels, supported by an unknown police force 
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ica, 
considerations to oppose the policy of the Birmingham | of leaders with a great, and clear, and thoroughly Liberal 
League at the present moment. We regret profoundly, | policy, certain of a host of fresh converts with every year of 
with Mr. Fawcett, that Mr. Forster has been over-ruled by | continued discussion. Mr. Fawcett took the tone of a true 
his colleagues in relation to the extension of compulsion. We statesman, when he said that the question is not whether 
regret, not equally, but heartily, that he had not the courage | secular education be in the abstract the best, but how 
to adopt the logical policy of regarding help afforded by the | best to advance education without any discreditable waste of 
Poor Law Guardians towards the education of children, as a | the great existing resources supplied to us in good elemen. 
kind of poor-relief, and therefore to exclude from the Bill} tary schools established from religious motives. Obviously. 
the very illogical proposal to grant poor-relief to people who | these resources must be utilised. Obviously, they cannot be 
are not to be considered paupers. We regret that he did not | utilised without including these schools, when well conducted 
stand by his Bill even as crippled by that proposal, after so | amongst those which children may be compelled to attend, 
good an authority as Mr. Bright had declared, what it needed | And obviously, this involves,—we think, unfortunately, but 
indeed no conjuror to see, that the Poor Law Guardians were | inevitably,—some advantage to that religious profession which 
far more competent than School Board members to keep down | has the largest number of such Schools, namely, the Established 
the unnecessary payment of rates for school fees, and that|Church. That is to be regretted, though we do not regret, 
the change would quite have done away with the imputation | but sincerely rejoice, that religious teaching cannot in this 
of any theological aiére pensce in the authorities who paid | way be divorced from secular teaching, as the Birmingham 











those fees. The only thing on which we car congra- 
tulate Mr. Forster is, having adhered to the proposal to 
compel the education of children whose parents already receive 
poor-law relief as a condition of that relief,—a small enough 
extension of compuision, but one so obviously easy and so 
imperatively required, after the formal admission by the State 
that to give their children some education is one of the 
fundamental duties of all parents, and therefore, of course, of 
all guardians who accept the other fundamental duties of 
parents towards the children of paupers, that it is hard to 
understand how a single member of the House of Commons 
could be found to vote against it, least of all members who, 
like Mr. Dixon, had urged this very course long before the 
Education Act was thought of. Mr. Forster must, we fear, 
have felt more reason for mortification than for satisfaction in 
the debate of Thursday; but it is something, and not a trifle, 
to apply educational compulsion to all pauper children ; for we 
heartily believe that apart from the far greater benefits of new 
self-respect and new resources conferred by education on the 
children themselves, the result must be to diminish, instead of, as 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens paradoxically contended, to increase, the 
burden on the Poor-rates ;—for surely it is evident that educated 
pauper children are far less likely to fall back into pauperism 
as men and women, than pauper children who have been fed 
and clothed, but not educated. Mr. Forster cannot feel very 
triumphant, after the many hopes he has had to abandon ; but 
he may at least comfort himself with the thought that as 
a member of a Government which has had to evacuate so 
many more of its leading positions this year than it 
has been able to hold, he has at least not come off the worst. 
He will, in all probability, advance educational compulsion 
a stage, and that in the class where it it most needed. 
He hoped to do much more: with a little more tenacity, we 
believe he might have done something more; but at worst, he 
will advance his great cause an appreciable and even a 
substantial stage. 

It is, however, exceedingly unfortunate for Mr. Forster that 
the indifference or timidity of his colleagues has compelled 
him to throw over the proposal of which he held out such 
emphatic hopes last year, to carry educational compulsion into 
the rural districts. We are quite aware that without changes 
which would be both financially impossible and morally unjust, 
the extension of compulsion, instead of conciliating the irre- 
concilable Nonconformists, would have made them much more 
angry than they are. Compulsion, without an immense exten- 
sion of School-Board Schools, that is, without an immense 
addition to the rates in districts where the rates are most un- 
popular, would have meant, we suppose, an immense addition 
to the scholars of the Church schools,—and we regret that it 
would be so simply because this would raise a great prejudice 
against a result which on the highest grounds is so infinitely de- 
sirable. Weare well aware, therefore, that had Mr. Forster been 
able to stick to compulsion, he would have had no chance at 
all of carrying his Amendment Bill. 
opposed it almost unanimously, and the League party would have | 


| League would divorce it; but though it is to be regretted, 
| and though the danger it involves is to be guarded against by 
| @ very strict application of the Conscience Clause, it is not to 
be regretted nearly so much as the extension of compulsory 
|education is to be desired. A Ministry which had been 
defeated on such a proposal, and had gone to the country on 
a policy at once earnest and economical, though it might 
| doubtless have met great opposition, both from the niggards who 
cannot bear increased taxation, and the sectarians who cannot 
endure the prospect of a waning influence, would have been, to 
use Carlyle’s phrase, ‘“‘ horsed upon an idea,”—would not have 
been, as they are now very likely to be, given up to the melan- 
choly necessity of raking up old achievements, and trying to 
fan the dying embers of a gratitude virtually burnt out. We 
cannot say how profoundly we regret that this opportunity 
‘has been lost by the half-heartedness of the Government, 
| The Administration are now charged,—and though the 
|charge is false, it is plausible, — with caring com- 
| segp-etgd little for Education in itself, and very much 
for the stimulus to denominational religious teaching of 
|which the Education Act has been made the instrument, 
|The best proof that this was a libel would have been to 
| persevere steadily in extending the area of compulsion, 
pases the wish of the great majority of the Conservative 
| party, and of course, therefore, of the Church party, also, 
| No matter that the Churchmen would then have had allies 
in the Nonconformists. So much the clearer would it 
| have been that the policy was neither a Church policy, nor 
|a Dissenting policy, but simply a national policy. To our 
minds, a greater opportunity was never lost,—an opportunity 
| of a policy which would at once have confuted the assertion that 
an entente cordiale exists between the Government and the Tories 
| on this question, as well as one which would have appealed to the 
| highest aspirations of our working-classes. As matters stand, 
| however, we must be content to support Mr. Forster's very 
humble measure, and to hope that the Liberals may learn in 











their home policy on a broad moral principle and a great 
national interest. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURT OF APPEAL. 


| 7% change which took place so quietly yesterday fortnight 
in the proposal in relation to the highest Court of Ecclesi- 
astical Appeal,—namely, the substitution of the purely legal 
Appellate Court for the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, in which, for ecclesiastical causes, the two Archbishops 
and the Bishop of London are included,—will make a real 
| difference in the position of the State Church. Appar- 
‘ently the only people who at first regretted it were those 
who liked to see the Bishops degraded by being com- 
pelled to lend a kind of sanction to the decisions of a sub- 
stantially lay tribunal,—who thought, indeed, that by that 





The Tories would have | means the clergy were displayed in their proper subserviency to 


the State, and who now fear that, as a consequence of the 


joined the Tories, unless the Government had conceded condi- | proposed change, the Clerical order will have a more plausible 
tionsinvolving the virtual waste of the existing Voluntary schools, | pretext for abjuring all responsibility for the latitudinarian 


which would have been simply impracticable. Still, what a cause | 


would not that have been to go tothe countryupon! A Ministry | 
defeated in an honest attempt to further the cause of Educa- | 
tion at the least possible cost to the ratepayers, by a coalition of | 
Secularists and Tories, would indeed have had a dignified ground | 
of appeal to the constituencies. We do not say that it would 

have secured them a great majority like that of 1868, but even if | 
it had brought virtual defeat,—which we shall have now without | 


policy of the Judicature and the Legislature. For the rest, the 
change appeared likely to excite quite too little remark till 
the letter of ‘‘ Anglicanus’’ appeared in the Zimes of Thurs- 
day. The High Church observed, with a placid satisfaction, 
that the tests of Anglican orthodoxy,—so far as there are 
any,—would by this change be still more clearly dis- 
tinguished from the tests of legal comprehension. ‘The 
lawyers and politicians noted with complacency the abolition 


a good cause,—it would have left the Government in the position | of a sham and the reduction of the question of comprehension 


adversity not to throw away again so great a chance of basing . 
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to one of the legal interpretation of articles of belief by pro-| interpreting the Law of the Church,—that it has given an 
fessional men who are trained to construe a test involving penal | even increased tone of wise sobriety and temperate equity to 
consequences, with a view to discover rather what it was in-| all his public speeches. It is to this tone of Archbishop Tait’s, 
tended to exclude, than what it meant. Again, the friends of | in great measure at least, that we owe the unexpected calm- 
Disestablishment were pleased to see the highest Ecclesiastical | ness with which, first, the decision in the case of “ Essays and 
Court in the realm deprived of even the semblance of theological Reviews,” and then the Bennett decision, was taken by the 
qualification, and thought that this would conduce to the down- English Clergy, both decisions being generally unpalatable to 
fall of the Establishment. And on the other hand, the friends them, but coming recommended by a prelate in whom they had 
of a State Church flattered themselves that in future even new | a very just confidence. It is to this also that we owe the general 
decisions as liberal as that in the case of “ Essays and Reviews” | distaste with which the clergy have heard Lord Shaftesbury’s 
would disturb the Church less, since no bishop's or archbishop’s | violent and mischievous harangue the other day, which did all 
name would be connected with them, and that the Episcopal | that the most furious prejudice can do to diminish the well- 
Bench would be left in peace, “with all faithful diligence to | founded aversion of Englishmen for the practice of Confession. 
banish and drive away all erroneous doctrine contrary to God's | We cannot help feeling that while clergymen were among the 
Word,” though doing so exclusively by the perfectly impotent | judges, even though their votes were quite rightly merged in 
means of preaching against it, which has no tendency at all to | the votes of the judicially-trained members of the Privy 
drive it away. Thus all parties appeared to be satisfied. Mr. | Council, the judges’ spirit was to some extent at least among 
Beresford Hope and Mr. Vernon Harcourt had clasped hands, Mr. | the clergymen, —being diffused by the leaders, and so leavening, 








Gladstone and Mr. Gathorne Hardy had kissed each other, over 
the amendment. Indeed, whatever else it effects, it certainly 
brings the form of ecclesiastical appeal nearer to the bare fact,— 
by eliminating an element in the existing Court of Ecclesiastical 
Appeal which has never been a very powerful element in it, 
—namely, the Episcopal vote as to what the judgment should 


be. No doubt the purely legal opinion has always and very 


properly prevailed in determining the exact value of exclusive 
formule. But no doubt also, as “ Anglicanus’”’ very justly 

ints out in Thursday’s Zimes, the tendency of reducing 
the Final Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal to purely legal eon- 
stituents, will be to sever one more tie between the laity and 
the clergy, and to make the Episcopal Bench more likely than 
before to feel completely uncommitted to the principle of 
comprehension which the Judges will, of course, continue to 
enforce. . 

Now, we must say that we hold, with “ Anglicanus,” that 
this step is of very doubtful wisdom. We observed last 
week that the change would make it evident to Eng- 
land that “ecclesiastical law, so far as it affects the 
Church of England, is a law, indeed, that binds ecclesiastics, 
but that is administered solely by laymen, in the interests of 
laymen, and by laymen not infected with the ecclesiastical 
spirit.” Now, will that be a salutary lesson, especially for 
the Clergy? Was not every influence which made the 
clergy feel that their cause and that of the laity is identical, 
a wholesome influence for the Church? and is not every 
influence which tends to widen the chasm between the 
laity and the clergy positively dangerous? Again, is it not 
inevitable that the Bishops and Clergy generally will feel more 
at ease in disavowing the principles of comprehension enforced 
by the law, as not of their making and not agreeable to 
them, when they see the Final Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal 
purged of all clerical elements? Nobody who has watched 
the recent controversies can doubt that the two Archbishops 
have been rendered far more statesmanlike by their complicity, 
80 to speak, in the judgments of the Final Court of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Appeal, and that that statesmanlike element in them 
has filtered down from them among their clergy. The effect 
of the proposed change must, as it seems to us, be to cut off 
this tempering influence over clerical opinion ; indeed, it is 
precisely on that account that the High-Church party rejoice 
init. Moreover, if the Bishops are to be banished from the 
Court of Appeal because there is no specially clerical or theo- 
logical principle involved in the interpretation of the conditions 
imposed upon our clergy, would not the same argument tend 
to banish them from the House of Lords, and so to cut 

, off another great and powerful tie between the mind of 
the laity and the mind of the clergy of the National 
Church? No doubt it is acting in accordance with the 
bare facts of the case to exclude all theological bias from the 
Court which determines the exact interpretation of ecclesias- 
tical formule, since the fairness shown in the interpreta- 
tion of them really depends on a judicial, and not on an 
Opinionative frame of mind. But then, is it not of the first 
importance that the authorities of the Church should share 
this judicial frame of mind? And is it not obvious that by 
excluding Bishops from the Judicial Bench, you also exclude 
the Judicial Bench from the Bishops,—in other words, cut them 
off from the advantage which at least the most important 
and influential of our prelates now really posse-s, of being 
to some extent imbued with the judicial spirit? There can 
be no doubt that Archbishop Tait has profited greatly by 
his long experience, first as Bishop of London, then as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in co-operating with the Judges in 


pee least partially, the whole lump of the clergy. The more 

carefully you declericalise the State, the more carefully you 
| delaicise the clergy, and we doubt if either process is really a 
| desirable one. 

“Anglicanus”’ has pointed out another danger in the new plan. 
| The Final Court of Appeal will have a great deal to do, and there 
is some reason to fear that the Judges detailed to try Ecclesi- 
| astical causes will not always be the men of most commanding 
minds. Ina Court containing the Archbishops and the Bishop 
of London, it was almost necessary to have men of great emi- 
nence to secure full strength to the judicial element. Will it 
be so when there are no longer these dignitaries of the Church 
to reckon with? Is there not a good deal of danger that 
the half-confessed feeling will be that the ecclesiastical work 
may be safely left to the weakest Judges of the Court ? 
And if so, will not the clergy very soon begin to feel disloyal 
to the lay judges who so cavalierly lay down the law, and will not 
the tendency to Disestablishment be in that manner fomented ? 
It is perfectly certain that if the Court fell into what may be 
called a narrow lay groove,—and we must be pardoned for 
believing that lawyers and laymen are quite as capable of 
losing all distinct apprehension of the real beliefs of the 
Church, as clergymen are of losing all distinct apprehension of 
the manly equity of lay tribunals,—the sense of lay tyranny 
will very soon be as keen as the sense of ecclesiastical tyranny 
generally is in countries where the Church is at the top. 
Hitherto the rank of the ecclesiastics on the Judicial Com- 
mittee has secured the attention to these causes of our most 
weighty judges, and has secured also a tone of dignified im- 
partiality in dealing with theological questions that has done 
much to reconcile the clergy to the large comprehension 
of spirit displayed in the judgments. But we fear that a 
Court of Appeal in which there are no such prelates might 
deliver judgments of very different tone, in which there would 
be far less consideration for the average run of clerical opinion. 
If it were so, the change would unquestionably foment the 
Disestablishment cry. 

It may be said, however, why should we expect any judg- 
ments in a purely lay Court of Final Appeal inferior in tone to 
those which were delivered in the Court of Arches by such 
men as Dr. Lushington,—a great lawyer, but not by any 
means one of an ecclesiastical mind, and who yet, if any- 
thing, always satisfied the clergy, even better than the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council itself? We reply, 
that in the case of a lawyer whose Court deals solely with 
ecclesiastical causes, there is far less danger of flimsy and 
impatient treatment, than in the case of a Court the very 
principle of which is to be that all the Judges are available 
for any class of causes; and that even Dr. Lushington’s judg- 
ments, had they not been subject to appeal in a Court includ- 
ing the Archbishops and the Bishop of London, would not 
have carried the weight they did, The weight attached to 
the judgment of a Court of First Instance, when it is unchal- 
lenged, ought not to be attributed exclusively to the personal 
authority of the judge, but in great measure to the authority of 
that Appeal Court to which the defeated party does not dare to 
appeal. It is argued that he must believe that there will be 
no reversal of the opinion of the Court below, or else he would 
appeal. We cannot believe, therefore, that the very great re- 
spect no doubt entertained for Dr. Lushington’s judgments, 
at all shows the probable efficiency of a Court of Final 
Appeal, of which the members will not necessarily be either 
specially versed in ecclesiastical law, or even compelled by 
the presence of great ecclesiastics to depute the most eminent 
of their number to hear the ecclesiastical causes, On the whole, 
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we greatly distrust the tendency of the new change. We fear | may be elected by fifty departments ; or a roaring diatribe } 
it will cut off a very healthy lay influence now directed upon | Jacques Bonhomme, delivering his mind in a dirty cabaret, i 
the clergy, and that it may also diminish, in the Final Court of | wasa sheer act of despotism, and was acknowledged to be one 
Appeal itself, that element of insight into clerical ideas which | Well, of all men, M. Gambetta was the man to be heard about 
is necessary to ensure for its judgments the bond fide adherence that, for he had been Dictator, he was not very favourable to the 
of the Clergy. In both ways, the tendency may but too likely | Press, and he was known to advise a policy of calm. He began 
be in the direction of Disestablishment. | his speech, saying nothing all through but what Mr. Bernal 
| Osborne might have said of his enemies, amidst their approving 

laughter ; but what he said seemed unendurdble to the Right 
THE CAUSES OF REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. | who put up M. Ernoul to answer it, and failing as their 
HE author of a striking paper in the new Quarterly on the friends admit they always fail in- Parliament, created such a 
lessons of the French Revolution, a paper deformed fearful hubbub that at last the sitting was closed. We do 
only by its excessive and therefore unscientific dislike of | not say the Left did not join in the riot, on the contrary, 
modern Democracy as typified in the Commune, tries to trace | they broke out of M. Gambetta’s hand, and raised a clamour 
to a single source all the modern disasters of France, and which would have justified M. Buffet in putting on his hat, 
finds it in the passion for Equality. We very much doubt if |but that is not the point. Every President of a French 
it is to be found there, although it has become almost a habit | Assembly—M. Grévy included—has had to put on his hat 
to make some such text the ground-work of a political sermon. | and declare the sitting concluded. The discussion for which 








Equality before the law the French do like, as do the English 
-—who have with a single exception secured it too—and 
something also of equality in external address, but we 
doubt their caring so very much for equality by itself. 
Frenchmen have always conceded to officials not elected a 
prerogative which to Englishmen seems oppressive. They 
have always conceded direct privileges to soldiers. They 
have always conceded ascendancy to the Church of the 


the Assembly is created always strikes either the minority or 
majority as a deliberate insult, and has always to be brought 
in some fashion to an end. [f it is in the Press, the paper is put 
| down ; if in a meeting, the speakers are criminally prosecuted; 
if in the Assembly, the session is declared closed, or members 
howl till they are hoarse. The very notion that discussion 
does no harm, but good, that if debate is free all can hit as 
hard as they like, is as foreign to the Deputies’ minds as the 





majority. They have always maintained, with extraordinary | idea of obeying their own elected Speaker, whether he is right 
fierceness and malignity, the rights of property, where not |r wrong, reserving a right to remove him if he is in. 
feudal, and have always shown a disposition to bow down tolerably partial. It is this inability as of public school- 
before wealth not yet manifested to the same extent in Great | boys to bear public scolding which seems to us the 





Britain. A rich man is a potent man in France, while here, at 
best, he is a conspicuous one. Titles, as the Quarterly Review 
admits, have proved indestructible, and no income-tax has hada 
chance of legislative support. It is true, a party in France, ener- 
getic, domineering, and inclined to fight, has always pleaded 


danger of France, and not any desire for a potential equality, 
It is not inability to bear argument. A bureau will 
| listen calmly to statements which cut like sword-thrusts with- 
| out a yell, andthe members of a Conseil de Famille will sit 


| like judges under a storm of insult, weeping, and protestation, 


the cause of equality ; but physical force, whether expressed | but the French cannot bear to sit under hard words publicly, 


through the vote or the bayonet, has always been on the side 
which promised what Frenchmen believe to be material order. 
Is it not rather the morbid self-esteem, or sensitiveness, or 
sense of honour common to the French character, and not the 


worst quality in it, which has produced the difficulty described | 


by the Reviewer of combining Order with a free Monarchical or 
a Conservative Republican form of government? Frenchmen 


are, except under tremendous pressure, absolutely incapable of | 


bearing with the cardinal condition of political progress, free 
discussion, The Kings who were obeyed for a thousand years 
never permitted it, even Louis XVI. sentencing Beaumarchais 
to imprisonment for an imaginary lampoon. The states- 
men have always fancied, as regards the Press, that they are 
dishonoured by an attack, and while the Pompadour sent 
authors to the galleys for cutting jokes, Robespierre left in 
his desk a plan for guillotining all but friendly journalists in 
one batch. It was among the most curious proofs of the 
small amount of French feeling in Napoleon III. that he 
never, as Emperor, severely punished a journalist, the usual 
sentence being four months’ imprisonment in St. Pélagie, to 
be taken when you liked as a first-class misdemeanant; that 
he enjoyed though he suppressed caricatures of himself, and 
that he constantly pardoned Rochefort, whose half-child- 
like, half-poisoned epigrams would have lashed Bis- 
marck into fury, and made an English Minister long for 
unconstitutional privileges. He bore a free press, really free, 
for five months under Ollivier, and was the only Frenchman 
who ever did so. Thiers suppressed two papers, and winced | 
under attack, and the new Government goes literally wild | 
under discussion. It cannot conceive either of liberty of the 





Press, or ‘‘liberty of the Balcon,” or liberty of the Tribune, 
—that is to say, of either the right of free printing, or free | 
meeting, or free debate. Members of the minority in France 
have never been thoroughly heard. They have always been | 
suppressed, either by threats, or insults, or factious uproar. | 
On Tuesday, for example, this new Government, with its | 
strong and despotic majority, full control of the Execu- | 
tive, command of the Army, and state of siege in. Paris, | 
brought in a mad Bill, which commanded the Twenty-five | 
who represent the Assembly during a recess to prosecute | 
any newspaper criminally which reported a speech calling for | 
the dissolution of the Assembly. It was a scandalous pro- | 
posal, for it would authorise a sentence of four months’ impri- | 
sonment on a journalist who rep rted a grave speech of the 
kind by Marshal MacMahon, President of the Republic; or | 
an approving sentence by the Comte de Paris, the wished-for | 
King ; or an eloquent piece of advice from M, Thiers, who | 


| 


Then they sound like insults, to be answered by the sword, 
and it is only by an allusion to the singular basis of common- 
sense in the French character that we can explain why weapons 
are never actually drawn in the Assembly. Why do the 
majority not kill the minority out, and so terminate the 
fracas? It would not be one whit more unfair. Scenes of 
this kind are fatal to France, for France has no idea of 
freedom except under an Assembly, and no idea how to 
keep that Assembly, if free, in decent order. It has never 
elected a ruler absolute within a limited prerogative. No 
Assembly there submits to rules when once insulted by free 
debate, till France, raging with contempt, elects a tyrant, 
and then breaking loose from him, begins to rage again 
through an Assembly in an everlasting sterile round. The 
Government Bill in this case is a monstrous oppression, but 
still it is the Bill of the majority, and the Left should accept 
it as such, instead of howling like demons over their defeat. 
They are nearly equal to their foes, their own right of speech 
in the interior is clear, and they can influence opinion by 


| quiet talk almost as strongly as through the Press. Their 


majority is inevitable if no coup d'état is tried, and a coup d'état 
requires the support of an army which, be it what it may, is 
not devoted to the dynasties whom the majority wish to en- 
throne. They are mad, to abandon the policy of Order which 
M. Thiers impresses on them, and to wince, and rage, and 
foam under insults which fall on their more trusted leader, 
with his Genoese blood, like flakes of snow. They cannot 
wait, they say, or they will lose their fervour. Ask Venice 
how long she waited, without loss of one jot or tittle of her 
passion. 





THE GAME-LAW IN SCOTLAND. 


N R. WARD HUNT has pledged himself to attempt 4 
1 reformation of the Game Laws. It is an arduous 
undertaking, to venture upon which argues considerable 
temerity. Success, in the sense of getting Parliament to sanc- 
tion any proposal that can be devised, must prove of difficult 
attainment, calling for a vast expenditure of energy and pains. 
In the wider sense of composing those dissensions and acerbi- 
ties which spring from this prolific cause of mischief, and are 
the plague of rural life, it is not attainable by any direct and 
immediate process, certainly not by the scheme of which Mr. 
Hunt is enamoured. To get his measure passed, he will have 
to fight a harder battle than he has ever waged, and should 
he win, it will only be to find his labour lost. In saying 80, 


we intend no impeachment of his abilities or his purpose. It 





at 
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n he has devoted himself to this question with conscien- | which things the most sanguine could expect—there is little 
tious zeal, and is acting in entire good faith. His diligence | that remains beyond compelling the occupiers to go shares in 
as Chairman of the Committee, whose inquiries regarding this | fencing their possessions. This will enable the farmer to 
gubject have extended over many months, was untiring, and | utilise his ground close up to the march, which at present he 
his impartiality, in respect of conscious motive, unsuspected. | cannot do; will save him from being over-run by the deer, 
In proposing to carry on the work thus begun, by interfering | who now graze with impunity on his richest pasture ; and will 





js plai 


to procure effect for the recommendations the Committee have 
urged, he evinces a laudable ambition. No finer field for the 
exercise of the powers and influence characteristic of him as a 
man of business and a rising politician, a favourite with his 
party, and trusted by the Squires, could have been chanced 
upon. But we fear he makes too light of the obstacles he has 
to face, or over-rates his own skill and resource as a Parlia- 
mentary manager and combatant, while we have the firmest 


persuasion that he harbours an erroneous estimate of the value 


belonging to the project of which he is the’author. Were 
he to press it upon Parliament in the form of a Bill with a 
fortune equal to that which attended him when pressing it 
on the Committee in the form of a report, it would only be 
to provoke ultimate frustration and disappointment. The evil 
he seeks to cure is too deep-seated, complex, and inveterate 
for the palliatives he exhibits. On various points of detail 
his plan is unexpectedly generous and thorough, going further 
than many stiff game-preservers will like ; but prejudice, or 
dread, has been too much for him in many important respects, 
rendering his scheme as a whole defective and inconsistent, 
as likely to aggravate some phases of the mischief as to abate 
others, and utterly unequal to the extinction of that artificial 
criminality and prodigal waste which are the damning attri- 
butes of the existing Game Laws. 

An instructive example of how the Report is judged by one 


| bring relief from the annoyance of “ poundage,” which is now 
one of his most irksome grievances. In fact, it will put him 
| in as good a position as he well can hold, till the time comes 
| when the mania for shootings wears itself out. Rational men 
| begin to understand that to pay £25 or £30 for every stag 
_they kill is extravagant folly, and mountain proprietors are 
thus brought to correct their estimate of *‘ forest” paying better 
| than farm. 

The arable farmer fares much worse than the man of the 
| hills. One-half of his special grievance is untouched, while 
| the remedy proposed for the other is liable to the fatal objec- 
| tion of throwing open a new entrance for the evil it pretends 
| to shut out. Setting aside pheasants, which the owner should 
| be compelled to feed and keep at home, no enlightened farmer 
|complains much of winged game. The depredations of his 
|four-footed enemies are those in respect of which he groans, 
with abundant reason. [He rents the land at its full value. 
He knows that in these days, if he do not farm “high” and 
with energy, he had better not propose to farm at all. Ac- 
‘cordingly he procures the best stock, manures liberally, 
and strives to produce crops that shall surpass in richness. 
| But the greater his success, the greater the penalty to which 
| he subjects himself. His landlord reserves the right to maintain 
| another stock at free quarters on his fields, with powers of 
reproduction which outvie his own cattle entirely, and with 


large class of those whom it affects was afforded in the capital the privilege not only of sharing his pastures with these 
of the Highlands a week ago. The news of its purport arrived | cattle, but of devouring by the acre crops they are not allowed 
at Inverness during the time of the annual Wool Fair. This|to touch. Add to this, that the value of this superinduced 
market is one which deserves consideration, even from those | stock comes far short of being commensurate with the value 
who are familiar with the enormous transactions of the London | of what they consume, and who can marvel at the twofold 
Clearing-House. At it the whole “clip” of wool from three | conclusion,—that, in the public behalf, their increase should 
large counties, the greater part of each being purely pastoral, | be discouraged; and that, as a matter of equity, conflicting 
and the whole “cast” of sheep, amounting to a fourth of | interests in the same farm should be extinguished, the right 
the entire stock, are transferable. The business is transacted | of the farmer to the crops he grows being relieved from the 
as on the London Exchange, without showing sample or warrant. | incumbent right of the owner to destroy them without pay- 
This is the claim which was preferred. In reason it 





The “Glendhu” or “Inverlaul” sheep carry a character and | ment ? 


relative value at Inverness which are as well understood as the 
“Gartsherrie”’ or “‘Summerlee”’ iron brand in Glasgow. In the 
very worst of years, when prices are low, business is flat, and 
sales are postponed in the hope of a speedy rise, missives 
for well-nigh a million of money (the farmer is ill off whose 
produce does not bring him more than three rents) must pass 
at this assemblage. Hither, at any rate, come all the substan- 
tial men of the counties concerned. Time out of mind, the 
gathering has been magnified as a great event in the district, 
where “laird” and tenant were wont to meet, with much 
affable exchange of compliment and good wishes. On this 
occasion, the larger landowners were conspicuous by their 
absence. Mr. Donald Cameron, of Lochie], the M.P. for 
Inverness-shire, was almost their sole representative. 
had better have stayed away. He was a member of the Game 
Committee. He made himself officious in cross-examining 
nastily witnesses from the North. He approved Mr. Hunt’s 
Report throughout. And now, having manceuvred himself 
into the chair at the dinner on the great day of the meeting 
(his appearance being accounted a bit of bravado), he exerted 


himself to deprecate all political allusions, while slily insinuat- | 


ing a plea that judgment in his own case should be reserved. 
This did not meet the approval of those whom he addressed. 
Some of them insisted that they were entitled to animadvert 
upon the general question. His susceptibilities could not 
endure the ordeal; the proceeding he chose positively to pro- 


hibit; and the party broke up in tumultuous disorder, the | 


malcontents to nominate another candidate for the represen- 
tation of the county, so that the chance is that the only avowed 
Tory who holds a seat beyond the line of the Forth and Clyde 
will be swept from his place. This prospect we cannot but 
rejoice in, though candour compels the avowal that the 
Immediate provocation, in the form it now wears, is not so 
strong as seems to be imagined. There are sundry harsh and 
stupid things about sheep farmers in the Report, but its pro- 
posals affecting them are not to be quarrelled with. It is an 
absurdity to say that the depopulation of the Highlands is due 
to the suppression of illicit-whiskey distillation. It is ridi- 
culous to aver that a deer forest employs as many men asa 
sheep farm. But short of prohibiting the employment of 


land as forest, or taxing its misuse in that manner—neither of | 


And he | 


is irresistible. Nothing can be added to, even as nothing 
needs to be altered from, the evidence that was adduced on 
‘this score before Mr. Bright’s Committee a quarter of a 
‘century ago. Some of the highest authorities in English 
agriculture, Lord Hatherton, Sir Harry Verney, and Mr, 
Philip Pusey, declared emphatically that the preservation of 
‘hares and rabbits was quite incompatible with good farming. 
Lord Hatherton expressly avowed, “I found, as a farmer 
| desirous of introducing a better system of cultivation, that it 
was utterly hopeless to do so unless I completely destroyed the 
hares; to reduce them was useless, for a good season repaired 
their number to such an extent that there was no effectual 
‘eure but destruction.” The same experience will befall at this 
day every one who enters on a like course. Of this Mr. 
{Clare Read is well aware, for he, as a member of the 
Committee, suggested that hares should be placed in the 
same category with rabbits, the farmer being allowed to protect 
himself as he chooses against them. But for inscrutable 
reasons the proposal was vetoed, so that “ poor Puass,’’ even 
though Mr. Hunt had his way, would still be allowed to work 
her will. And the protection against the Coney is not so 
effective as it seems, for while it is proposed that all special 
privilege should be done away except in the case of warrens or 
‘enclosed places, there is nothing to prevent the landowner 
from reserving to himself the sole right of property and 
slaughter. A reservation of this sort is the only title which 
the landlord has over all England to game found upon land 
not in his own occupancy, and the universality of that title is 
‘the best proof of the worthlessness belonging to the boon 
which is proffered to the Scottish farmers of having the 
Scottish law assimilated to that of England. No sensible 
person will rate at the worth of a pin’s fee the difference 
between having an objectionable thing done in virtue of 
‘general law, and a specific agreement, to which one of 
the parties must consent under pain of either giving up his 
business or quitting the country. This much-vaunted propo- 
sition was originally broached by Lord Elcho; and another, 
like it, coming from the same mint and stamped with a 
like absurdity, is that England should be presented with 
a Scottish benefit in exchange,—that of suing for 
damages on account of over-preservation. The idea 
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a 
is a mockery, There is nothing a tenant dislikes more, | much farther back—and to write the usual stuff about a “ marrj 
or shrinks from more anxiously, than litigation with his land- | of affection,” which, true or otherwise, it cannot know, are al} 
lord. If this be so under the system of leases, how much | pretty much thrown away. The average British elector thinks 
more would it be the case under tenancies-at-will? The one| the Emperor of Russia a very big man indeed, and a marriage 
really operative provision of the proposed measure would be | between Prince Alfred and that Emperor's only daughter a most 
that which takes day-poaching out from the category of | becoming alliance, and will vote any reasonable sui the Govern. 
criminal offences. There is a great propriety in this suggestion. | ment may fix on as necessary or as liberal. That is the way 
Your day-poacher is usually some careless young fellow possess- | average fathers of families behave, and the British elector stands 
ing a gun and a deal of loose time, but exempt from anything | to the children of the House of Brunswick very much in that posi- 
like confirmed viciousness. It is at once wise and humane to| tion. There is not the slightest dislike of the Duke of Edinburgh 
exempt him from the severe treatment to which he is now though we should not claim for him his next brother's popularity, 
condemned. But it does not follow that the suggested mode | and no distastefor a Russian connection. If there had been, we should 
of exemption merits approval. It seems to us too wide— | have had all that matter of the creed brought up by a hundred 
capable of being made to strike against the botaniser or geolo- | incisive pens. The Grand Duchess belongs to a Church which 
gist equally with the poacher; and too easily evaded—so that | accepts transubstantiation and ‘ picture-worship ” just as much ag 
a “knowing individual, with a fancy for sport, might go | the Catholic, though it stops short of images, and scolded Titian 
down to some country village, and indulge himself with im- | because “ his scandalous pictures stood out of the canvas so ;” but 


= Bagh ma rop nn f party be endl i ee | the Greek Church does not curse us at all, allows its priests to 
of his Report, is that he pretends to give with one hand what | marry once, does not persecute anybody except fools py eens 

pa § ; d does not forbid the reading of the Scriptures, and Englishmen 
he takes away with the other; that in some respects it could | ~~ _ ¥ 


<6 5 | will be quite content to consider it a Ritualistic variety of 
not be worked e r . ¢ é é Re : 
rked, while in others it would work badly; and | Protestantism or some creditable division of Dissent. Indeed, 


roe if difficult to carry, there is no great inducement to that numerous section of the Clergy, which is never at peace unlesg 
acilitate its triumph. nay : 7 - ; 
it is offering to some old Church or other that communion with 
the British Establishment which it does not offer to Wesleyans, 
wilk be apt to celebrate the occasion as a special providence. For 
THE BETROTHAL OF THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. | the rest, the electors think that if we have to fight Russia a royal 
HE marriage of an English Prince who is really within the | alliance will not hinder us—an opinion always repeated witha 
succession—for we have a heap of Princes and Princesses | certain quaint pride, as if the liberty of killing were the first of 
who for practical purposes are not within it at all—is always a | rights to be protected—and that if we do fight, we shall fight all 
matter of some interest to the English public, and the Duke of | the more genially because the Russian House has intermarried 
Edinburgh is closely within the succession. He stands next to with the English one. ‘That the lady is rich will be a distinct 
the Priace of Wales and his children, that is, to a single household | Teason for enriching her husband—‘‘ just out of pride, you know, 
who might be swept away by an attack of scarlet-fever or other | so that he shouldn’t be beholden ”—and there will be no hustings’ 
wide-spread malady. The English law of succession is marked by cry about the matter. 
one peculiarity not to be found, we believe, in the House-Law of; It may help to prevent one if we show that, apart from politics— 
any other monarchy, but, except in certain specified cases, it un- | though the marriages of the Romanoff Princes are political 
doubtedly makes the Duke of Edinburgh the head of the first | events, as French papers will delightedly announce—the betrothal 
cadet branch. Its general principle is that which governs the | concluded on the 1[th is a wise one in the interest of Monarchy, 
descent of our most ancient baronies, and nearly all Scotch digni- | All recent events have tended to show that the European States 
ties, namely, descent to heirs general, male or female,—the males, | have the greatest difficulty in replacing the royal caste by any 
if there be more than one, being exhausted before the females’ | device of election—though there is of course one remarkable ex- 
right accrues. For instance, if Queen Victoria had had a brother, | ception, the success of the Bernadottes,—that the usefulness of the 
he would have reigned before her, but her right as daughter of the | caste depends on its separateness—all morganatic marriages end in 
Duke of Kent, eldest surviving son of George III., accrued before | mischief,—and that it is essential to keep the range of choice as 
that of her uncles of the Cumberland and Cambridge branches. | wide as possible. It has been far too closely confined to the States 
Had she died unmarried, however, the Duke of Cumberland | of Germany. When the Prince of Wales married, his choice was 
would have been the next heir, though he probably would | of necessity limited to six possible persons—too limited a number, 
have been barred by Parliamentary enactment. In the same} lucky as all England pronounced him to be—and the extension of 
way, if the Prince of Wales's family were reduced to one | the right to princes of Greek faith is a very perceptible and 
daughter, she would ascend the throne, and her descendants ; | advantageous addition to the number of eligibles. It adds to the 
but failing all his children, the Duke of Edinburgh stands | list not merely two thrones—those of Russia and Greece—but two 
next. This is the regular descent of baronies, but three specialities | families, one of which is extensive, and the other may become 40. 
have been introduced either by prescription or statute into the | ‘That extension is not, of course, so wide as that created by the 
English law of succession, one being that the Throne cannot lie in | Jast precedent, but it isa wide one, and one more in consonance 
abeyance as the barony may lie between two girls, the eldest | within the habitual opinion of the masses of the people. When they 
always taking; another being that profession of Catholicism, or | cease to wish their sovereigns to be of a caste divided by an 
marriage with a Catholic, strikes out the Prince or Princess 80 | jmperceptible but irresistible line from all others, even the 
offending ; and the third, and most important of all, being that | greatest nobles, they will be at heart Republicans, and a good 
under a statute of Anne, any Prince or line of Princes can be | deal besides the Monarchy will silently disappear. That may be 
legally barred out by an Act of Parliament. This remarkable | very foolish, indeed is so, but Brahminism has lasted very long, 
provision, which might under certain circumstances make the ' and Brahminism exists only by its separateness. 
English Monarchy elective—though the candidates would be con-/ w presume the Ministry will be wise enough to insert a proviso 
fined to the decendants of the Electress Sophia—might, as we have |in their Annuity Act providing that it shall cease to be paid if 
said, been applied to bar the Duke of Cumberland, who was, | ever the Duke of Edinburgh succeeds to his German throne. The 
probably without reason, an object of passionate hatred to the | precedent of allowing the Prince to keep his money or return it at 
people ; but as it is never likely to touch the Duke of Edinburgh, | wij) did not work well in the case of Leopold, who was believed 
unless he assumed some exceptional position is Germany, he must be by the commonalty to have kept his pension to the day of his 
regarded, as we have said, as the head of the cadet branch. Assuch death ; and though the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg Gotha is not now 
his marriage is an object of some interest, and we believe, as well as | 4 very attractive one, having to take orders from Bismarck and 
trust, that we shall not have a repetition of the popular riots about | sys sometimes from the Emperor, still it is not likely to be 
the dowry granted to the Princess Louise. The Northern Members | renounced, particularly as in the present temper of the Germans 
were quite in a quandary about that vote, which became the Republi- | and the Guelpbs the Duchy of Brunswick might by possibility 
can war-cry, but we think they need not be uncomfortable this time. | accompany it. ‘There will be trouble enough about that throne 
The electors outside the clergy will not be hypercritical. The) hon it falls vacant, and the Guelph who is already a German 
previous marriage was not a popular one in England, —the iustinc- Sovereign may be preferred both to the Hanoverians who will not 
tive sense of the people having now, as ever, decided on preserving recognise accomplished facts and to a family which has become 80 
the separatences of the Royal caste,—but the present one will be | thoroughly English as that of Cambridge. We do not therefore 
regarded as, in ordinary parlance, a good match. The pains o regard the appanage of Prince Alfred as one of the mapy 
the Daily Telegraph to tell its readers that the English House is | remaining troubles of the Session. 
the oldest in Europe—which it is not, the Mecklenburger going | 
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Seeman 
, ‘ ; term, to say that the most perfect expression of the thought of 

WHAT IS MODERN MATERIALISM? Materialism we had ever saet with them given by Mr. Douglas 
ONSIGNOR CAPEL seems to have been discoursing on | Spalding in his very interesting paper on the intuitive instincts and 

j Sunday at St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, on the | perceptions of birdsin Macmillan’s Magazine for February last. In 
Materialism of the age, but he does not seem to have taken much | that paper he declared his belief that if it were possible to conceive 
ains to define what is properly meant by Materialism of any | the sudden production of a duplicate human organisation physiologi- 
kind. In a popular sense,—and this seems to be the sense in | cally identical in every respect,—in every convolution of the brain 
which Monsignor Capel used it,—Materialism is taken as the | and every plexus of the nerves,—with that of a living man, the 
pame of all those tendencies which serve the physical rather organisation in question would, on waking to life, be found to have a 
than the intellectual or spiritual life of man. In other | consciousness both of the past and the future,—would be, that is, in 
words, Monsignor Capel regarded Materialism as the name | relation to memory, affections, fancies, hopes, faiths,—in every 
of a practical bias, rather than as the name of an intellectual | respect identical with the being who had acquired all these by 
theory,—as the name of a disposition to which those who dis- | real experience. It seems to us impossible to express the scientific 
believe in the materialistic theory are, if not as liable as those who | essence of the materialistic faith more rigorously,—to put in a 
believe in it, still at least as liable as they themselves are to | more clear and concise form the belief that every moral and 
any other conscious temptation against which they are warned | spiritual fact has its foundation so completely based in a material 
and on their guard. We doubt if this is a wise use of the word | fact, that if you could only forge the material fact without going 
‘Materialism.’ Certainly it is not an economical one, as it only | through the usual moral and spiritual antecedents for producing 
provides a second name for that tendency to dwell in things | jt, you would find that you had arrived by a short cut at the 
visible and external which in the New Testament is called a |moral and spiritual fact. It is impossible to express more 
‘carnal ’ disposition, as distinguished from the disposition which | happily and sharply the belief that the lower organisation is 
lives in what is not temporary, but eternal. Perhaps Monsignor | the whole and sufficient cause of the higher, that you have 
Capel called this tendency Materialism, because in the present | nothing at all in what is usually called the spiritual side of life 
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day it is a disposition which is nourished on an intellectual diet, 


—on the consciousness of that immense relative growth of our | 


knowledge of material things and of the material arts, which 
has shaken the importance attached to things spiritual, and to 
some extent also the confidence in their existence. And so 
far as: this was the preacher's meaning, no doubt there was some 
propriety in the use of the term. That sensuous or sensual dis- 


which is not a mere consequence of laws of force of a lower 
| kind,—since it is here conceded that it would be possible to 
palm off a totally fictitious history, and a whole world of 
totally fallacious impressions, on any creature whose physical orga- 
nisation could be accommodated to particular physical conditions. 
Could one represent more vividly the belief that the physical life 
governs the (so-called) moral and spiritual life, and not, in any 





position to live in what is changeful and temporary which St. degree even, the moral and spiritual life the physical? If such an 
Paul called carnal, has no necessary connection with Ma- | opinion be true, let it by all means be demonstrated and verified. 
terialism; but undoubtedly a strong Materialism will always | We should be the last to cast any kind of moral censure on the 
have a necessary tendency to produce that cast of character. And | falsest possible theory honestly maintained by a sincere and candid 
this suggests what seems to us the true definition of Materialism. | mind. But what is to be called Materialism, if that is not Material- 
It is not properly, we think, Materialism to believe, as some very | ism? The name had better be dropped altogether, if it is invidious to 
eminent thinkers and some very eminent and (in their day) | apply it to so sharply incisive a theory of the absolute dependence 


orthodox ecclesiastics have believed, that the Soul of man is a 
physical entity, existing only at some particular point of space, 


and necessarily incurring dissolution, unless rendered immortal by 


an act of divine power performed in order that the soul may receive 
the reward of its good or evil deeds. That has often been called 
Materialism, but so long as the belief remains that this material 
soul has any real and independent moral power of its own which 
earns the divine reward or punishment, the fancy that it may be 
something necessarily possessed of physical qualities,—nay, even 
that it is visible or tangible, if you will,—is comparatively unim- 
portant. Materialism in this sense may be an eccentric opinion, 
and may be regarded by some as inconsistent with the belief 
in any moral power to earn the gift of a spiritual immortality ; 
but nevertheless, while the latter belief remains, the materialism, 


80 far as it goes, does not touch the roots of life, does not reduce | 


moral and spiritual life to a mere consequence of Jaws which can 
be completely stated and conceived without any reference to moral 
and spiritual life at all. 

On the other hand, as it seems to us, there is a sort of 
Idealism which is essentially materialistic, even though he who 


holds and defends it doubts or denies, as is sometimes the | 


case, the existence of matter altogether. Take the case of 


one who resolves all matter into force, who regards not only | 


motion, sound, and light, and heat, but all tangible and visible 
things as mere modes of force, and declares that to call force 
material is to define the comparatively known by the com- 
pletely unknown. He, it will be said, is no materialist. Yet 
if such a one goes on to assert that the higher order of phenomena 
are strictly dependent on the lower, that, given a definite law of 
the elementary forces, the more complex laws of the higher aspects 


of our nature are rigidly implied in them and deducible out of | 
| 


them, it seems to us that, to use Johnson’s old play upon words, 
although he may assert that there is no matter, it is no matter 
what he asserts. The sting of Materialism, that which makes it, as 
we believe, erroneous and dangerous, and as almost everyone would 


say, powerful and efficacious in its influence on character, is not the | 


incidental opinion that the soul is something which might be seen, 
or even enclosed by sufficiently refined agencies and fixed ata given 
point in space, but that its spiritual and moral life is a mere issue and 
efiluence of certain laws of lower things, in which laws it originated, 
and to which as its determining cause it must be traced back. 

Not many months ago, we ventured, not in any spirit of cen- 


/of moral and spiritual on a lower order of facts, as was here 
announced, 

And it is precisely in this sense, and in no other, that we call the 
| tendencies of the present day specifically materialistic. ‘There have 
| been plenty of periods in which men have been far more ‘ carnally' 

disposed, to use the New Testament phrase, far more biassed by 
| their own passions to the life which is rooted in the external, the 
temporary, the changeful, the shows of things, than they are now. 
| It is probably true to say that at no time has there been so much 
| genuine religion in the world as there is now, so much of spiritual 
| life, even ainongst those who disbelieve in spiritual life, so much 
of high moral feeling, even in those who proclaim aloud the utili- 
tarian creed as the standard of all ethics. Butatthe same time, there 
| never has been a period when the vast strides in our knowledge of 
the lower phenomena and the operation of the forces which 
govern the part of our organisation usually called physical, have 
| go thrown into the shade the ‘ guesses at truth’ on the other side 
of our nature, and made them seem for a time so vague and dim 
and almost unverifiable, that the intellectual tendency is more and 
more to let a well-defined fact of the former bearing weigh twice as 
heavily, even with our imagination, as a whole class of vague and 
less accurately defined facts of the latter bearing. Steam and the 
Electric Telegraph, and the theory of ‘ natural selection,’ and of 
| inherited character, and of unconscious ‘ cerebration,’ ride rough- 
| shod over our speculations; and our age seems to itself to tread 
| firmly only when it is following out a physical clue to a moral 
| issue. This, therefore, and this only is what it seems to us that 
Materialism means,—nof a conjecture as to the soul having a ma- 
terial shape, though we confess we never have understood what 
| that could mean, but the belief that the law of the higher is 
ultimately to be found in the law of the lower, that moral and 
spiritual facts could all be predicted by anyone who had a 
thorough knowledge of the laws of what rightly or wrongly is 
called the material universe, that principles of right and wrong, 
the life of the conscience, the volitions of the spirit, flow out of the 
molecular and other forces which regulate the attraction, repulsion, 
and combination of the simplest constituents of the physical uni- 
verse, as the web of the cloth flows from the machinery in which the 
wool is woven. If that be not Materialism,—at least in the only 
sense in which our day is specially materialistic,—we do not know 
| what Materialism is. Of course it is open to any such materialist 
to assert that though he believes what he calls the moral and 





soriousness or out of any odium theologicum, but from the simplest | spiritual life to be strictly determined by the laws of what is called 
possible wish to give a quasi-scientific meaning to a quasi-scientific | the physical and physiological life, still he may find it more philo- 
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sophical to refer these in their turn to a Creative spirit, so that at| ‘There are men of the middle-class amongst us who in fimt 
the root of all the causative material phenomena, he assumes a still | seeing this array of prints will have all the keen pleasure—thg 
more radical spiritual cause. But even so, granting that the mental shock—caused by the revelation of a new art. From 
material laws are to be conceived as the instrument of a divine | childhood nearly everyone is more or less familiar with the sight 
spirit, Materialism does not lose any of its dangerous influence over | of paintings and sculpture, but a good many of us may become 
our moral bias. If the material laws are mere secondary instru- | men without knowing anything of the engraver’s art, except from 
ments in the hands of a divine mind bent on deducing spiritual the popular reproductions of popular contemporary pictures which 
forces out of the material, still, if they are thus deduced with as| make hideous our middle-class parlours. These are nothing, 
much certainty, as rigorous and inevitable a sequence, as the cer- | ‘They are worse, or Lelter, than nothing. They allow you to ex. 
tainty with which, given the initial velocity of projection, the| perience a shock of pleasure and utter surprise, as you stand for 
path of a planet is deduced from the laws of dynamics, it is clear | the first time before the marvellous delicacy of Mare Antonio and 
that there is no room for moral freedom, and that the spiritual re- | the broad effects of Rembrandt. Presently you begin to discrimi. 
sults are one and all mere manipulations by the original creative | nate. You perhaps do well to classify the works before you into 
mind of its own resources,—manipulations effected for its own de- | three ranks, —Engravings of which the design as well as the exe. 
light. Such a conclusion cannot but throw men back on materialistic | cution belongs to the engraver; Engravings of which the design 
conceptions, as, at least to them, more appreheasible, and therefore | is the work, say, of Rafael, say, of Reynolds, while the execution 
more adequate than spiritual. Moreover, in most men, the denial | is the work, say, of Marc Autonio, say, of J. R. Smith; and lastly, 
of any spiritual phenomenon which is independent of a physical | Etchings—that is, engravings 4 l'eau forte—of which the design 
cause, will uuquestionably involve very great doubt of the | a8 well as the execution is in all great examples invariab!y the 
existence of any spiritual origin for the physical cause, | etcher'sown. Without going so early into the question as to 
and so lead to a final acquiescence in the lower laws of the| whether the etcher or the line engraver shall bear the palm, 
universe as the most fundamental of all,—the nearest of any to the | it will at once be evident that the work of the engraver who does 
fountain of things, the equivalent, so far as an equivalent exists, for | but copy Rafael or Reynolds—bowever perfectly he copy these— 
theidea of Creation. And of course such a theoretic conception can- | must be placed below the work of both etcher and engraver who 
not but have practical consequences. However noble the forms of our | are origiual. Iu looking at a print of Mare Autonio’s, you will be 
modern materialism, we cannot realise our absolute and abject | apt to find yourself busy in praising merits that are not his. To 
dependence upon forces of which number and magnitude are the | praise what is his, you must keep to what is technical. But 
completest and most exhaustive measures, without feeling that a) Diirer, Lukas van Leyden, and Rembrandt can never be similarly 

















great blow has been struck at the dream that we are moral beings at | credited with achievements not their own. 


all, or without learning to rely ever more aud more upon the physical 
machinery of life as the only true leverage for the improvement of 
what we call, but in that case mistakenly call, its moral tendencies. 
Only one who believes that even in man there is an element which 
is not the work of his physical constitution, will be inclined to 
appeal directly with any real hope to his spiritual nature. ‘They who | fifteenth century. 


| It is interesting to watch the beginnings of any art, and here it 


is interesting to see what the Italians first cared to engrave. Here: 


| is an upright arabesque, with a circular shield in the centre, and 
| here is the portrait of a young lady with a pearl necklace and 
| pendant,—Peregrino da Cesena did these things at the end of the 
The smallness, neatness, and elaboration 


deny this will say, that the spiritual and moral life is indeed the | suggest the goldsmith’s craft and the preciousness of the metal 


blossom of the tree, but that the blossom depends upon the roots, 
and that as the roots are in the earth, it is only by dealing with 
the body that we can hope to affect the mind. 


AT THE KING'S LIBRARY. 

YEAR ago, when people, just as at present, were on the eve 
of running out of town to cover every corner of the earth 
as the waters cover the sea, the Times gave many of them some 
good advice,—counsel to stay at home. Grounded primarily on 
the fact that the annual pleasure-journey necessitates what is to 
many a quite uowarrantable outlay, the advice held out some hope 
of enjoyment as well as economy, in that it included the making 
of instructive and inexpensive visits to sights which, though all 
should be familiar with them, are really very fresh to the 
majority of Londoners. The truth is, that in our generation 
no one except Charles Dickens has known London. ‘The 
average cultivated man knows Venice better, for the “ Society ” 
in which he moves is but the smallest fraction of the 
great London world. But that is not our point, at the 
present moment. We care more to insist upon what, for the 
matter of that, everybody grants, and forgets as soon as he has 
granted it,—that some of the worthiest sights in London are prac- 

tically unknown to its inhabitants. 
For now four years there has been on view on the screens and 
on the table-cases of the King’s Library, in the British Museum, 
a Collection of Prints—engravings and etchings—whose money- 


value would astonish every one but a great dealer or a great | 


collector, and whose artistic value is beyond any conceivable esti- 


mate. This collection—the bequest of Mr. Felix Slade—was | 


formed in years when Baron Rothschild and the Berlin Museum 
appear to have required less than they require to-day ; and in it 
will be found represented nearly all the masters of the art. 
Speaking roughly, two great names alone are absent,—the name of 


Claude, some of whose forty-two landscape etchings have always | 


been among the finest treasures of the connoisseur; and the name 
of Turner, whose Liber Studiorum, when Time shall have ruined his 
coloured works, will constitute, if it do not already constitute, 
his clearest claim to immortality. The great names present in the 
collection are of course of many schools. ‘There are Peregrino da 
Cesena, Baccio Baldini, Andrea Mantegna, and Mare Antonio, 
among the Italians. There are Diirer and the *“ Little Masters,” 
—all that is great in Germany. Among the Netherlanders, there 
are Rembrandt and Lukas van Leyden. Among Englishmen, 
there are the interpreters of Reynolds. 


| on which the work was done before it was transmitted to the inch 
| Of paper on which we behold it to-day. But more interesting is 
| it to trace the faultless handling by which the more thoroughly- 
accomplished artist, Marc Antonio, spread the creations of Rafael, 
—note specially the ‘‘Saint Cecilia,” whose music is worship 
itself, the ‘‘ Lucretia,” the ‘‘ Apollo,” and the ‘ Mercury ;”—and 
| yet more interesting is it to consider such a work as the “ Soldiers 
| Bearing a Trophy,” for that is a work in which you see the mind 
| and hand of Andrea Mantegna, Mantegna’s labour has come of 
| recent years to be better appreciated, yet probably there are few, 
except artists and connoisseurs, who appreciate enough the mas- 
| culine inind, and the resolute, unswerving hand. Half the glory 
| of Rome—of Roman prowess, triumph, fortitude—is concentrated 
| into this frieze-like design, just as into ‘‘'The Dance of Nymphs,” 
| which earlier criticism attributes to Zoan Andrea, and later criti- 
cism to Mantegna himself, there is concentrated half the spirit of 
| the Renaissance—the delight in life and physical perfection, only 
|a little marred by faint foreshadowings of the day when life's 
delight shall be done. The work of Lukas van Leyden—a great 
work crowded into a short and fevered career—and the work of 
' Diirer, ugly when it tries to be ideal, and sublime when it is 
|only brooding or symbolic—these series of achievements might 
well keep you bound for many an hour, yet even these yield 
perhaps in interest and importance to the display which is here 
made of forty out of the some three hundred etchings of 
Rembrandt. 

No one can know Rembrandt who does not know his etchings, 
any more than any one can know the strength of ‘Turner who does 
not know those seventy prints of Liber Studiorum in which he ex- 

| pressed the labour and sorrow and passing-away of men—the dark 
path of struggle and defeat, relieved only by cruelly brief delightful 
| intervals of suushine and triumph. ‘To begin with, it is well to 
‘say that Rembrandt's etchings are examples of the most perfect 
| technical mastery. All that the now fashionable art of etching 
could ever hope to accomplish in the way of technical success, was 
| accomplished two hundred years ago in one man’s work. He did 
}everything. ‘The crucifixion of Christ, the smoothness of the sur- 
face of a rare sea-shell,—this thing was not tco great for him, nor 
that too little. But of course he was unequal. Having a stunted 
though sturdy Netherlands faith, his sacred pieces have none of the 
ineffable charm which could only be given by the early Italians; 
and being born two hundred years before the poetry of Wordsworth 
taught men to love the quietness of landscape, his landscapes, 
though often scientific as far as they are carried, and always great 
| in manuer and style~with the greatness peculiar to the ancients 
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apd to Turner—are wanting in the sentiment we have learned to look 
for and to understand. Perhaps no other landscape painter's art 
ever appealed so exclusively to the intellectual faculties. That 
would not be quite true of the “Three Trees,” which has the 
startling effect of chiaroscuro employed so much in his interiors, | 
bat it is borne out by most of those delicately yet quickly touched | 

jates in which, under a grey Dutch sky, the long canals and | 
fields and barns and wooden bridges lie out with marvellous justice | 
of proportion, marvellous and map-like accuracy of execution. In | 
Rembrandt's landscape etchings you shall not find a line that | 
ould be spared. You shall find in every line the qualities of | 
abstraction, concentration, and economy. Nowhere, perhaps, is | 
this more notable than in the ‘*Gold-weigher’s Field,” which at | 
first sight you are almost sure to dislike ; thinking it too panoramic, 

too merely a bird’s-eye view, too plainly topographical. Certainly | 
it is wholly lacking in the picturesque, but you get to recognise | 
that it conveys the impression it was meant to convey,—that of | 
the vastness and importance of the banker's estate; for in truth 
itis an estate, and not a field. Meadow and barn and tower, 
villa and belvedere and ornamental water,—all these are spread | 
before your eyes. In a small way, it is like taking you up to the 





mountain-top and showing you all the kingdoms of the earth and | 
| Sumatra, from Malay insurrections and fanatical risings all over 


the glory of them. ‘That is what it means to say to you. 
jines are mere guiding lines. You will never like it, and it would 
not be well that you should like it, as you like ‘*‘ Le Bouvier” of 
Claude or the ‘‘ ‘Esacus and Hesperia” of Turner, but it will not 
be a bad test to you of how far you are able to understand great 
art when the appeal of great art is wholly intellectual. 

The etched portraits of Rembrandt offer a combination of 
qualities more immediately attractive. They have the finest 
chiaroscuro which Art can show ; they have for the most part good 
subjects,—the heads of these grave, thought-laden men were Rem- 
brandt’s true ideal ;—they have the perfect freedom of the etched 
line, so far removed from the slower and less impetuous work of 
the engraver. ‘They are alse absolutely dramatic and individual. 
They have nothing in common, except perhaps a common dignity. 
The portrait of ‘*John Lutma,” the goldsmith, is probably 
the best; and it is hardly saying too much to say of it that it 
may stand against the painted portraits of Titian. The very 
execution has the seeming ease which Mozart, speaking of music- 
making, declared to be the surest sign of mastery. It looks so 
off-hand, simple, and direct; yet is, in truth, so exquisitely subtle, 
—done in a brief hour of fruition, which the learning and experi- 
ence of a score of years had made so perfect. ‘The old man’s 
head, with its frank expression of good-will and placid self-content ; 
the nervous, yet strong hand that has wrought out with accurate, 
firm touch how many a fine design in precious metal ; the quiet, 


steady sunshine that streams in at the window ; the slanting sill | 


ef hard, cool stone,—these things, combined with others that 
we have not named, make the portrait of John Lutma most 
notably attractive, and notably complete in a collection whose 
quite peculiar attractiveness and unique value are but too little 
known. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


~<>——_ 


Its | 


ignorant Malays Roum is considered to be the centre and 
sovereign arbiter of the world. Even our own fanatical ignorant 
Mohammedans in India will undoubtedly be strongly agitated by 
the presence of an armed Turkish force in Jndian waters. So not 
only are the Dutch, but we ourselves, and Sir J. Brooke’s Govern- 
ment, all interested in seeing that Turkey keeps to Turkish waters, 
and does not trespass further. Give the ‘Turks an inch, they will 
doubtless take an ell. And even in the interests of that peace and 
civilisation which are now rising over the troubled Malayan lands, 
Turkey must be kept from interfering. Finally, it is to be considered 
that if Turkey interferes, the contest will ultimately be one between 
two European Powers. We may be sure that the Dutch, with 
their old heroic bravery (so often tested against the British them- 
selves), will not give in. The Dutch have, and must have, the 
sympathy of the European Continental Powers; this, we find, has 
been only just expressed. Now, this contest between Turkey and 
Holland might just be the reopening of the ‘‘ Eastern question,” 
and the very small beginning from which all Europe may find 
itself landed in war, this country not excepted, and Turkey be 
taken by Russia. 

Now, the entire responsibility rests with England, and with her 
alone, for every ill result that may arise from Turkey medidling in 


the East to a general European war. I say with England, for 


| Turkey would not dare to think of meddling in Indian waters, if 


| England decidedly gave her to understand that it would not be 


allowed. 
| And this is what, permit me to say, England is bound to doin the 


| interests of her own possessions, of Malay civilisation, and to pre- 
| vent the occasion of a general European war.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





|THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ORGANISATION OF 
ACADEMICAL STUDY. 

| (To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Although it seems undesirable to prolong the discussion of 
details which must be more or less unintelligible to the majority of 
your readers, I would ask your permission to add a few words of 
explanation to Mr. Sidgwick’s letter in your last. 

(1.) I signed my previous letter to you officially rather than in 
my private capacity, intending thereby to express not the views of 
the majority of the Committee, but the views of the majority of those 
members of the Association who have volted,—views with which 
those of the majority of the Committee are at present in conflict. 
In regard to this conflict, my late colleagues, Mr. Sidgwick and 
Mr. Colvin, have thought fit to resign the office of Secretaries to 
the Association, and have taken office under the Committee whose 
opinions on some fundamental points I believe they prefer to 
those of the voting majority of the Association. ‘There existed, there- 
fore, no other means but those which I adopted, for the Association 
whose servant I am to protest against the report of the present 
Committee being regarded out of doors as representing the views 
of the Association at large. 

(2.) It is necessary that I should now explain what I mean by 
the ‘* voting majority ” of the Association, and this will bring me to 
the second paragraph of Mr. Sidgwick’s letter, in which he seems to 
impugn the truth of my statement that the principles of the Report 











THE SULYAN OF TURKEY AND 'ITHE SULTAN OF | Of the Provisional Committee have been ‘disavowed ia writing 
ACHEEN | by a majority of two to one.” What has taken place is this. 
: 


(To THe Eprror OF THE “SPECTATOR."] The Association numbers about 130 members. Of these 47 were 
Sir,—I see yours is the only paper which has noticed with sym- | present ata meeting at Willis’s Rooms on the 24th of May, to 
pathy the efforts of the Dutch to bring to reason the refractory | discuss a draft report of the Provisional Committee which was to 
Sultan of Acheen. As one who has been largely in the East Indian | form the basis of the future action of the Association. [Exception 


Archipelago, both our own, independent Malay, Sir J. Brooke's, | was taken to portions of this report, on the ground that they in- 


and Dutch, I trust you will just permit me to say a few words on volved a departure from the principles for the assertion of which 


the threatened rumour of Turkish interference in the matter of | the Association was formed, and a practical adoption of the princi- 
the quarrel of the Dutch with Acheen. At first, the very idea of | ples of what is known as the ‘‘ Cambridge Memorial.” An amend- 
such interference almost takes away one’s breath. Turkey has | ment was proposed, but the chairman did not succeed in confining 
not the remotest title to interfere, and would never have dreamed speakers to the discussion of the point raised by it. As it grew late, 
of doing so, but for the Suez Canal. Acheen is as much out of | more than half the members present had left the room, and the 
the “purview” of Turkish politics as Singapore. But Moham- | voting on the amendment was taken with empty benches. Out 
medanism is just at present showing a spasmodic revival of | of the 47 persons present, only 19 remained to vote, and of these 
energy, as we see from what is being done to the south of Egyp- | 11 voted for the Report as it stood, and 8 for the amendment, one 
tian territory. However, things may really be going too far when | person voting in error for the Report; so that the opinions were 
Turkey threatens to send ironclads for the defence of Acheen. | divided as 10 to 9. ‘The present Committee was then elected 
Next, we have to consider what fearfully evil results will un- | at the last moment, without there being any opportunity for 
doubtedly ensue throughout Malayan lands, including, as I stated, | discussion. 
Sir J. Brooke’s, our own, the Dutch, and independent territory, | This being the case, the house being so small, and tlic majority 
through the presence of an armed force from ‘*Jtoum.” ‘The | so narrow, I do not thiuk that the Report can at present be re- 
fanaticism of the Malays, a peculiarly excitable and fanatical | garded as expressing the views of the 120 remaiaing members of 
people, will be roused from end to end, and few Europeans’ lives | the Association, who either voted against it or had not then voted at 
will be safe there after that. You have no idea how among the! all. Fvrmally, as Mr. Sidgwick says, it has been ‘‘ adopted,” but 
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substantially the questions raised remain open, and the Report is | about “ half that amount would be left available in the form of 
waste-paper. | assets, after working expenses had been paid.” This twenty-five 
It was a feeling of this discrepancy between the formal and sub- | millions, it is true, is all that would in the first instance be available 
stantial value of the vote taken at the meeting which led some of the | for dividends ; but seeing that the numerous companies, large ang 
members present to institute an informal poll of the Association at | small, which now exist would have become one vast Company 
large, by means of the circular, copy of which I enclose. The result | governed, it may be assumed, by, say, Four Courts of Directors, 
of this appeal was that 48 persons voted; and of these, 32 voted | instead of by some three thousand four hundred directors ona 
against the Report, and 16 in favour of it. ‘There was therefore, | leading officials, an enormous saving would be made. Nor would 
as I asserted, a majority of two to one against the Report. I en- | this be the only additional source of income, for numberless useless 
close a list of the names, and the vouchers may be seen at the | trains are at present run, and Mr. Bidder in his evidence before 
office of the Association, 14 Southampton Street, Strand. 1 should | the Royal Commission on Railways states that not a single goods 
add that I have since received two more votes in favour of the | train is loaded up to a quarter of its capacity, showing the waste 
Report. which exists under this head alone. In considering the future 
My statement was therefore correct, though perhaps it might | prospects of Railway property, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
with advantage have been more detailed. But I did not conceive | immense rate at which the population of the country is increasing, 
that any reader could understand me as meaning either that every | and the extent to which railway travelling may be increased bya 
member of the Association had been got to vote on this question, | judicious reduction of fares. The late Robert Stephenson observed 
or that the Association had met ad hoc, and expressed its opinion | that nothing was so profitable, because nothing was so cheaply 
‘‘as a whole.” [ thought I guarded against such a misinterpre- | transported, as passenger traffic, and the most profitable and increas- 
tation by saying ‘‘ disavowed in writing,” and by speaking of the | ing traffic of all is undoubtedly that of the lower-class passengers, 
meeting of the Association as likely to take place after the summer | This was exemplified in a striking manner in the Glasgow and 








holidays. 

In conclusion, I would add that neither the vote of 10 to 9, nor 
the counter-vote of 32 to 16, can be considered as final,—the first, 
because lacking substantial ; the latter, because destitute of formal 
validity. It seems to me, therefore, that my original position,— 
that it is premature and inexpedient to comment upon passages 
of the Report as if they expressed the opinions of the Association, 
—is maintained. 

It is because I do not wish to be thought guilty of such a com- 
monplace misd emeanour as unveracity, and also because it seems 
desirable that the real state of the case should be generally known, 
that I ask space for this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C, E, Appieton, Secretary to the Association. 





STATE RAILWAYS. 
(To THe EpITOoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—A short period ago, a letter from Mr. Dudley Baxter on 
* The State Purchase of Railways” appeared in the Times, and 





the leading journal in commenting on this letter discouraged the 
scheme, bringing forward reasons against the measure which do not | 
seem on examination of any great weight. ‘The subject is one in 
which the public at large are greatly interested, and I trust, there- 
fore, you will afford me a small space in your widely circulating 
journal for the few observations I would wish to offer on the 
subject. 

The first great difficulty which presents itself in carrying out 
this scheme is the enormous capital that would be required to 
purchase the Railways, the property having cost £552,000,000, a 
difficulty almost insuperable, if the money had to be raised for the 
purpose. The ingenious proposal, however, of Mr. Martin, to com- 
bine all the Railway property, capital, and shareholders into one 
vast Company, with a 3 per cent. debenture capital guaranteed by 
the State (vide his paper read before the Statistical Society), 
would seem to provide for this difficulty, and no derangement 
would take place in the Money Market. It is true that Mr. 
Baxter expresses doubts as ‘‘to whether any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be found with financial ability and daring to carry 
out successfully such a great conversion ;” but there is no reason 
to doubt that such a person could be found, and if supported by 
public opinion, might render the Railways under Government 
management as great a success as the Penny Postage has proved, 
—a measure which prior to its introduction evoked unbounded 
hostile criticism. Whilst Mr. Baxter doubts our meeting with a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer capable of carrying out the measure 
proposed, he also feels doubtful whether ‘‘ the organisation and 
skill which the State has at its command is sufficient to enable it 
safely to undertake the responsibility of conducting the whole 
traffic of the country ;” doubts which scarcely seem well founded, 
when it is borne in mind that the Government in taking possession 
of the Railways would avail itself of all the organisation and skill 
with which they have hitherto been carried on. The Government 
at the present moment has the direct management of the Post 
Office and Telegraphs, and in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Belgium the management of the Railroads is conducted by the 
State without any difficulty whatever, the lowering of the goods 
tariff having in that country increased the traffic 72 per cent., 
showing in an unmistakable manner what might be expected to 
follow from a wise reduction of the tariff on our own Railways. 
The Times assumes that fifty millions alone would be coming in, 
should the Railways be purchased by the Government, of which 





Greenock line, when the fares being reduced, the passengers in- 
creased 100 per cent. ‘The Times is alarmed at the direful conse. 
quences which would arise from placing ‘‘so vast an amount of 
patronage in the hands of the Ministry of the day,” but why, it 
may be asked, need the Government have any additional patronage 
whatever? The Directors might be elected by the holders of railway 
stock, or by some other machinery perfectly independent of the 
Government; the clerks could be chosen after having passed a 
competitive examination ; and the lower officials be taken from 
soldiers who have served their time in the Army, a class, as has 
been found on the Continental Railways, particularly well fitted by 
their training to fill such situations. The means of providing for 
the discharged soldier is a subject of itself well worthy of atten- 
tion, more especially at the present abnormal state of the labour 
market. It would be a great boon for the soldier to feel that he 
would have the Railways to fall back upon on his time of service 
expiring. By adopting the course here suggested, a force of the 
very best description of a hundred and fifty thousand men would 
eventually be provided as a Reserve, for only those of irreproach- 
able character and efficiency should be drafted into it—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. A. Harrison. 





BISHOP EWING. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your very interesting notice of ‘‘ Bishop Ewing’s Latest 
Teachings,” you say, ‘‘ At what precise period of his life Dr. 
Ewing first gained acquaintance with the secret and method of 
Erskine’s teaching we do not yet know.” The Bishop wrote me 
a long letter on hearing from me of my father’s death (the late 
Mr. James Wilson, of Inverness). In that letter (dated August 8, 
1870), he says:—‘‘ He was one of the first who saw afar off that 
which all now see as at hand—and as was said of Mr. Erskine (in 
the Contemporary Review), ‘how high must that cliff have been 
which caught the light so early,—so was it equally true of him. 
From him I heard of Erskine, and of Mr. Campbell. From 
him my last letter was that I should try to write Mr. Erskine’s 
life. Iam notable. He (your father) never did justice to him- 
self. He had marvellous spiritual insight and power of expression. 
He saw not the word only, but the thing. And his tenderness of 
heart, trustworthiness, and constant receptiveness I have never 
known surpassed.” Meferring to another who, he says, had 
learned from my father, the Bishop goes on,—‘‘I think that 
now it is probable these kindred souls have met, and Erskine,— 
Erskine whom I think he never knew on earth, to whom he never 
would be persuaded to go by me, in his great humility,—me, who 
used to go out and in at Erskine’s as my own home, knowing 80 
much less of him in truth than your father did.” 

Although I cannot give you the precise period at which my 
father directed the Bishop’s attention to Erskine’s writings, it 
was considerably before his consecration, and not later than 1840. 
I can claim for my father no small share in the enlargement of his 
dear friend’s view of the things of God, so far as this was effected 
by his introduction to ‘‘ the secret and method of Erskine’s teach- 
ing.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Barningham Rectory, July 14. JAMES WILSON. 


CHURCH-OF-ENGLAND CONFESSLON. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Although many members of the band of 483 pro-Con- 
fessionalists, feeling themselves perhaps, like Erasmus, physically 
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anfit to play the réle of martyr, have hastened to disclaim all 
sympathy with the objects of the petition to which ina moment 
of weakness they affixed their signatures, yet I venture to think 
they, perhaps unknown to themselves, gave expression toa feeling 
ghich is at the present time widely extended in the English 
Church. ; 

All parties seem agreed in this,—that Confession, under certain 
circumstances, is not only lawful, but salutary. The real question, 
then, which now demands solution i 
be fenced in with legal and disciplinary safeguards, or be left, 
as now, to the caprice of the individual clergyman? 

For my part, I can conceive nothing more dangerous, nothing 


more likely to degenerate into the very abuses of which the Evan- 


gelical party profess such an abhorrence, than the present system 


(or rather want of system), which leaves both confessor and | 


penitent without the protection of any external safeguard. At 
present, that which is acknowledged to be a possible benefit is, for 
qant of recognition, always on the borderland of transgression. 
The confessor is never sure that he is not committing an offence 
in receiving a confession, and thus an atmosphere of secrecy 
strongly suggestive, and possibly therefore even provocative of 
guilt, is thrown over a religious exercise. 

Your arguments against the use of Confession as anything but a 
medicine for grievous moral malady seem to me conclusive. 
an habitual pabulum, it must enervate the moral nature. 


formal safeguards.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Evsute-Evans. 





GOOD INTENTIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”] 
$1r,—In your paper of the 14th ult., you say, concerning the 
Tichborne case, ‘‘ We do not see how the short summaries of the 
general effect of the evidence which most of the penny papers 
give daily can be regarded as anything but a kind of comment, 
and a very dangerous kind of comment, on the evidence, and 
therefore we omit anything of the kind ourselves,”—a commend- 
able resolution ; but_is it not more than broken in the following 
passage, which occurs in last week’s number? ‘‘ Mr. Adams tells 
us of swifts which, after eight months’ absence in the South—at 
a distance of some 1,800 or 1,900 miles—return not merely to the 
same region, but to the same nests which they had deserted, and 
that, too, year after year, —the individuals having been marked so 
that there could be no mistake as to their identity, unless, indeed, 
there be such creatures as Claimants to abandoned nests even in 
the ornithological world.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun Hvueaes. 

[Mr. Hughes does not appear to see that Claimants may be 
either honest or dishonest Claimants, and that nothing in our 
remark suggests one kind rather than the other.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





GERMAN COOKERY. 

(To Tus EpiTor OF THS “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Monsieur LE Repacteur,—Votre article culinaire et la 
critique de votre correspondant allemand sont vraiment incroyables 
et leur outrecuidance frise le sublime. Je ne sais lequel des deux 
est le plus ridicule, d’un Anglais, ou d’un Allemand, qui se permet 
de donner des lecons 4 l’univers sur l’art de bien manger! Ne 
croirait-on pas entendre deux sourds parler musique ou deux 
aveugles juger un tableau? On est tenté de s‘écrier: Faites de 
la politique égoiste ou de la métaphysique dans le bleu, mais, de 
gtice, Messieurs, laissez les questions de goat 2 ceux qui s’y 
entendent ! 

Je suis certes de l’avis de chacun d’eux quand il critique le 
voisin, mais du moment qu'il se lance dans l’instruction l’absurdité 
est 1 son comble. ‘Tout le monde sera de mon avis. L’Allemand 
condamnant les petits pois 4 la menthe (ou plutdét, la menthe aux 
petits pois) est admirable, mais quand il vante les petits pois aux 
carottes, il est simplement bouffon. Quant i la choucroiite, c’est 
une fort bonne chose, mais il a l'air d’oublier que c’est un plat 
Alsacien. 

J'ai assisté & vos cours de gastronomie a l’Exposition de Kensing- 
ton. Peine perdue! A quoi bon expliquer & un peuple qu'une 
omelette doit étre légére et savoureuse, quand il la préfere séche 
et coriace? Quand une nation n’a pas l'ime cuisiniére, il faut 
qu'elle en prenne son parti qu'elle renonce & manger, et qu’elle se 
contente de se nourrir.—Agréez, Monsieur le Rédacteur, 


assurance, &c., _ 
N FRANCAIS. 


| 





s,— Whether Confession shall | 
| ‘*a manuscript in the valuable library of the Right Honourable 
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since it does exist, it would surely be no more than common | 
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prudence to lend it some formal sanction, for the sake of some | MSS.,—in what year, 
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THE PAPAL EMBASSY OF MONSIGNOR RINUCCINI 
TO THE IRISH CONFEDERATES.* 

In the year 1747 appeared a volume by one of the best historical 

critics of that day, Dr. Thomas Birch, entitled, ‘‘ An Ioquiry into 

the Share which King Charles I. had in the Transactions of the 

Earl of Glamorgan.” ‘This work was to a great degree based on 


Thomas, Earl of Leicester, transcribed from the original in the 
possession of the family of Rinuccini, at Florence. This manu- 
script contains memoirs of John Battista Rinuccini, Archbishop 
of Fermo, the Pope’s Nuncio in Ireland in 1645 and the following 
years, and,” continues Birch, ‘is entitled, ‘De Heresis Anglicans 
intrusione et progressu, et de Bello Cattolico ad annum 1641 in 


| Hibernia ceepto, exindeque per aliquot annos gesto, Commentarius.’ It 
| was written after the Nuncio’s death by an Irish priest, who was 


employed by Thomas Battista Rinuccini, Great Chamberlain to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to digest his brother's papers, and 
reduce them into the form of a narrative.” The correspondence 
which formed the materials for this Commentary was transcribed 
near the close of the year 1670, from the original documents, 
under the supervision of the brother of Monsignor Rinuccini, in 
order to be published with the Commentary, but the intention was 
not then fulfilled. According to the title-page of the present work, 
however, Signor Aiazza, librarian, published it from the original 
strange to say, the present translator 
and editor entirely omit to state; and Miss Hutton commenced 
the translation of his editiqn ‘‘ many years since,” and “ carried it 
on during a long illness,” leaving, however, at her death a large 
portion unrevised, and the work incomplete by some pages. ‘To 
supply this deficiency and revise the rest has been the duty of the 
editor.” The Rinuccini Library, we understand (though the pre- 
| sent volume does not mention the fact), was broken up some 
seventeen or eighteen years ago, and a small portion of it, includ- 
ing the diplomatic correspondence of the Marquis Rinuccini at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, was secured for the 
Library of the British Museum; but as far as our information 
goes, this much more valuable correspondence of the Nuncio 
Rinuccini has been lost, at present at any rate, to the British 
nation, who are its natural possessors. Perhaps when Mr. Glad- 
stone or Mr. Disraeli establishes a really National University in 
Ireland, it will be secured for the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

The graceful and spirited style of the present translation makes 
us regret that the translator did not live to superintend its publi- 
cation. Some errors, so palpable, it is true, as not to be of serious 





importance (whether they proceed from oversight on the part of 
the Italian editor or his translator), would then probably have 
| been corrected, and we should have felt greater security for the 
accuracy and fidelity of the whole translation, than can be the 
case now. The supplementary editor does not even inform us 
whether the original documents were in Italian or in Latin. One 
or two undated despatches seem to be placed in wrong order of 
| time, but we have, nevertheless, no reason to doubt that the 
English reader has here, for the first time, in a substantially 
| correct form, the reports of the Nuncio to the Court from which 
|he was accredited, during a period of unexampled interest and 
| importance. 

As will have been gathered from what we have already said, a 
large part of the subject-matter of this volume has been already 
anticipated by the abstract used by Birch and subsequent his- 
| torians, but there are a good many incidental remarks on the 
| social and ecclesiastical condition of Ireland at that period scat- 
tered through the correspondence and the subjoined General Report 
| to the Pope, drawn up after the close of the Embassy, which are 
'fresh as well as curious. And even where we are already in 
| possession of the facts from the Commentary, there is a great 
| difference, and an immense advantage in point of both vivid- 
| ness and historical value, in gathering them from the despatches 

themselves, as they were written during the actual progress of 
| events. Until the last few months of the Embassy, these despatches 
| supply a nearly complete and continuous contemporary history, in 
| the strictest sense of the word, and it only requires a comparison 
| of the correspondence itself with the subsequent General Report 
of the Nuncio, to see how much truer an insight the former affords 
into the character of the Nuncio, and the feelings by which he 











* The Embassy in Ireland of Monsignor G. B. Rinuccini, Archbishop of Fermo, in the 
Years 1645-1649. Published from the Original MSS. in the Rinuccini Library by G, 
Aiazza, Librarian. Translated for the tirst time into English by Aunie Hutton, 


Dublin: Alexander Thom. 1873, 
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was actually animated in his conduct at various crises. We know 
indeed of no more distinct self-portraiture than that which Mon- 
signor Rinuccini supplies in these papers, and thisalone would make 
them interesting as a study of character. 

The general result of a perusal of this volume is to confirm, to 
our minds at least, the estimate which historians have formed of 
the Nuncio himself, though to modify somewhat the received 
idea of the aim of his policy. Te was certainly not, as has been 
supposed, of Spanish proclivities, nor did he lend any support 
to the project of placing Ireland under the Protectorate of 
the ‘*Most Catholic King.” His own favourite idea was 





should this be impracticable, he preferred the Protectorship of 
the ‘* Most Christian King,” i.c., of Cardinal Mazarin. ‘That he 
got the credit of being a Spanish partisan was owing probably to 
the antecedents of his great military supporter, Owen Roe O'Neill, 
and to the jealous representations of Queen Henrietta Maria in 
order to enlist the Court of France against the Separatist party in | 
Ireland, of which the Nuncio was the well-known head. In truth, 
he had little liking for any secular authority, and to the authority 
of tlie heretic King Charles he scarcely concealed his antagonism ; 


evidently that of a Protectorate of the Holy See alone, ee 
| 





while to that of the heretic Viceroy, Ormonde, he did not conceal 


the great Anglo-Irish, but Roman Catholic party, of whisk 
he found, on his arrival, the Confederation of Kilkenny the repre. 
sentative. These men—who had become to a considerable extent 
bound up by the course of time and events with the past policy and 
the pretensions of England, and feared a too complete Ecclesiasticg} 
Restoration as the prelude to a restoration of Church lands, ag 
well as a curtailment of National Religious Liberties by the intro. 
duction of Ultramontane authority and Roman usages—required 
the most delicate handling and the most judicious humouring, in 
order to disarm their jealousies and quiet their fears. Nothin 
would be so likely to confirm them in their distrust of Roman 
intervention—which they had not invited and never desired jp 
the concrete form of a Nuncio—than an uncompromising an. 
tagonism to all free and personal action on their part with 
reference to England and the Royalist party. If some con. 
sideration had been shown for their wish, however mistaken 
the Nuncio might have thought it, for a negotiation with 
Charles and Ormonde, they would have soon found it necessary to 
fall back on the Irish and Papal party as a makeweight in their 
control over the mixed Government of the Protestant Viceroy, 
and would have been all the more disposed to defer to the autho- 
rity of Rome, because it had remained associated with their 








it at all, making it the pivot of his whole diplomatic policy. rene liberties. As it was, the crooked and perfidious policy of Charles 
the general bent of this policy Rinuccini had some warrant in a pass- | in the negotiations through the Earl of Glamorgan gave the 
age in his instructions :—‘* Your Excellency has been called by his} Nuncio an opportunity of overthrowing for the time this concilia- 
Holiness to a great and glorious office—to restore and re-establish | tory Royalist movement, and of grasping for a time the authority 
the public exercise of the Catholic Religion in the island of | of the Confederation in his own hands, and those of the “ Clerical 
Ireland ; and further, to lead her people, if not as tributaries to the | party,” as they called themselves; but it was at the expense of 
Holy See, such as they were five centuries ago, to subject themselves | increasing ten-fold the hostility among the mass of Irish Catholics 
to the mild yoke of the Pontiff, at least in all spiritual affairs.” | to the policy and pretensions of Rome, and no sooner did ill- 
Contenting itself with this hint, the Court of the Vatican drew up| fortune in the field throw discredit on the Clerical Executive, than 
carefully the rest of the instructions in the spirit to which the | the unsubstantial character of its position became evident. The 
Papacy owes its greatest triumphs, of making the best of immediate | Ormonde party revived in increased and overwhelming strength, 
possibilities, and trusting to the sagacity and discretion of its envoy | Rinuccini’s adherents lost their ascendancy in the Council, an¢ 
how far its objects and pretensions were to be pushed, or openly | dwindled to little more than a clerical céterie dependent on the 
displayed, according to circumstances. But the Court of Rome| strength and fortunes of O’Neill’s Ulster army. The Nuncio him- 
had not certainly in this case shown its usual sagacity in the | self does not seem to have sustained his dignity very well in these 
choice of an instrument in this very difficult piece of business. ‘The | later days of depression. After his previous conduct, he can 
character which historians have already assigned to Rinuccini is | hardly be suspected of cowardice, or desire to avoid personal in- 
fully borne out by these despatches. He was of a very active— | conveniences, but the overweening idea of what was due to him in 
not to say restless spirit—indefatigable in his exertions in good | his representative character of Nuncio seems to have produced 
or ill-health, making little complaint of personal illnesses,| very much the same kind of unbecoming results. He certainly 
and devoted in the most uncompromising manner to the | fell below the position, and by his retreat and inactivity gavo 
aggrandisement of the Papacy. But he approached every sub- | the coup de grace to the prospects of his party. 

ject from the point of view of a mere Ecclesiastic, he was! Nothing is more striking in this volume than the light thrown 
destitute of the instincts and genius of a Statesman, and | on the feelings and attitude of not only the Roman Catholic laity 
while really animated by a paramount devotion to a cause, | in Ireland at this period, but a large part of the clergy also. They 


| 
| 


managed to give the impression to those with whom he came in| had all been carried away by the tide of religious enthusiasm 
contact of a personal and selfish policy, in which everything was | excited by the first successes of the insurgents, and did not pro- 
subordinated to his own exaltation over the liberties of the realm. | perly realise their own feelings and wishes until their party had 
He mistook a high-handed and overbearing assertion of his policy | assumed to a great extent the character of a national government. 
for vigour and consistency, and if he sometimes overawed opposi- | Then they began to doubt how far the prospect of a Roman Catholic 
tion under a favourable conjunction of circumstances, he was quite | restoration in the full sense of the term was what they really wanted. 
unequal to the more important task of stemming the current of | The Nuncio describes in mouruful and reproachful terms the spirit 
adverse events, and conciliating and disarming opposition. On | which they manifested in the face of his attempts to bring back the 
the contrary, during his four years’ embassy, he contrived to| Romish ideal. When the question of the nomination of the Bishops 
alienate from what we may call the Ultramontane party almost | by the Holy See was mooted in a congregation of the clergy, ‘I 
every man of eminence or influence. His own nominees to the| was obliged,” he says, ‘‘to put forth all my strength, as I never 
bishoprics turned against him, and the public declarations into | had met with such gpposition before. Many things were alleged, 
which once or twice he coerced the leading Irish ecclesiastics were | either utterly false, or founded on false assumptions of which we 
regularly followed by recantations or evasions on their part which | have no certain knowledge. For example, that the King had the 
showed the imperfect and unsubstantial nature of the Nuncio’s| privilege of nominating the Bishops, and that the bishoprics are in 
victories. No doubt he had to contend with great difficulties | the pattonage of the Crown; that his Majesty had this privilege, 
and endless complications of party and private interests; but| not only in England, but also in Ireland, and that he always 
this very variety and complication would have opened up a very | exercised it before heresy crept into the kingdom. And when I, 
promising field of labour to a man of real diplomatic ability. | iu order to avoid a long disquisition on the trath of these facts, re- 
The Old Irish or Native party—Roman Catholic and Anti-English | plied that whether the privilege had been granted or not, certain 
—which the Nuncio considered the natural party of the Papacy, but | it was that on account of the King’s heresy it had returned to the 
which was by far the weakest in social position and influence, and, | giver, i.c., the Holy See, and that it was ridiculous to say that the 
if the most faithful depository of what the Church held to be | Confederates had sworn to preserve intact a prerogative which the 
Religious Truth, was also the seat of disorganised barbarism, was | King no longer possessed, they replied that their doctrines were 
not paramount in any province but Ulster, and even there rested | different from thosé of Rome.” The regular clergy he found un- 
mainly on the military abilities of one man—O'Neill—while it was | willing to conform again to monastic rule, and from their long 
discredited by the atrocities practised in the commencement of connection with the laity in the capacity of chaplains in 
the Rebellion for which it was mainly responsible. Of this|noblemen’s houses strongly imbued with lay feelings, and 
party the Court of Rome could always have been secure, from | with the older bishops quite willing to be contented with the 
the necessities of its position, and the real danger lay in the | exercise of their religious rites in private houses, as under recent 
Papal party being too closely identified with it, and reduced to! Protestant rule, rather than incur the odium and prolonged oppo- 
its proportions. Yet this was the effect of the course pursued | sition which would be excited by the public and splendid dis- 
by the Nuncio, when, from the very commencement, he treated | play of religious pomp on which the Nuncio insisted as essential to 
as concealed enemies all the leaders and men of influence in | the position of Roman Catholicism in Ireland. The Jesuits appear 
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to have preferred the more moderate course, which would have 
rendered it possible to unite Roman Catholics and Royalist Protes- 
tants in one combination, and the Nuncio had to listen to language 
which filled him with horror, as little less than downright heresy. 
«‘] have done no other good,” he writes, on arriving on the Con- 
tinent after his departure from Ireland, ‘‘ but delayed, in some 
degree, for three years the miserable peace, and increased the 
desire for Divine worship ; but if your Eminence will allow me to 
speak openly, I believe I have done much to unveil the real inclina- 
tions of the English party who rule here, so that for the future 
people may not be so ready to celebrate their purity and their 
sincerity towards his Holiness and the Church of Rome. In truth, 
they have neither reverence nor affection for the Church of Rome, 
and hold almost the same opinions a3 Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth.” In the bitterness of his heart he had previously 
written :—‘' In the public Assembly, Viscount Muskerry said that 
the day of my arrival was a fatal one for the country; in short, 
they have shown in every action that they cannot endure the 
authority of the Pope; they are even not ashamed to say, in 
private and in print, that his succours were mere empty 
hopes, vanity and vexation. 
of God, that a people, Catholic only in name, and so irreverent 
towards the Church, should feel the thunderbolt of the Holy See, 


and draw down upon themselves the anger which is the meed of | 


the scorner.” 


Indeed, the Nuncio’s opinion of the Irish nation is never a/ 


very high one, even before he found his authority set at naught. 
The distinction he draws in his Report after hia return from 


Ireland between the Old Irish, and the Anglo-Irish, or modern | 


Irish, as he styles them, is cnrious. ‘ Nature even seems to 
widen the breach by difference of character and qualities, the new 
party being for the most part of low stature, quick-witted, and of 
subtle understanding ; while the old are tall, simple-minded, un- 


refined in their manner of living, generally slow of comprehension, | 


and quite unskilled in negotiations.” So it would appear from 
this that Irish wit is after all due to an Anglo-Norman infusion ! 
He gives a sorry account of the misdoings of the Ulster or Old 
Irish soldiers, the true men of the faith, during their residence in 


the other Provinces, which strongly confirms our belief in the reality | 


of the atrocities attributed to them in the beginning of the Rebellion ; 


indeed, the official Catholic account of a battle in the North of Ire- | 


land in which this Old Irish army were the victors may be read with 
advantage at the present day, when it is the fashion to lay such 
great stress on the Cromwellian slaughters at Drogheda and Wex- 
ford, in contrast to Catholic tenderness, and to represent Sir Phelim 
O'Neill as a model of humanity and chivalry. ‘The Catholic 
horse broke the opposing squadron, and having come to pikes and 
swords, the Puritans began to give way, disordered and con- 
founded, so that at last they were dispersed, or remained dead on 
the field ; even every common soldier on our side being satiated 
with blood and plunder. Those killed on the field have been 
counted to the number of 3,243. It is impossible to know how 
many were killed in flight, but as the slaughter continued for two 
deys after the battle, it is certain that of the infantry not one 
escaped ; of the cavalry but few remain . . . . twenty-one oflicers 
only are prisoners, all the rest were killed. Of our troops seventy 
only were killed... ... The whole Army recognises this victory 
as from God, every voice declares that not they, but the Apostolic 


money and provisions, have brought forth such great fruits. Every | 


one slaughtered his adversary, and Sir Phelim O'Neill, who bore 
himself most bravely, when asked by the colonels for a list cf his 
prisoners, swore that his regiment had not one, as he had ordered 
his men to kill them all without distinction. ..... On review- 


ing the whole affair from the beginning to the end, one can see 


nothing to find fault with in its management, either in jadgment or 
foresight; and even envy can impute no failure or imprudence 
either to officers or men.” Never was a more emphatic ‘* Apos- 
tolic” benediction bestowed on indiscriminate and cold-blooded 
slaughter. ‘The character of the other and greater O’Neill— 
Owen Roe—is brought out well in these pages, as a man and as a 
General, and notwithstanding his haughty self-will and personal 
ambition, with a certain waywardness and occasional irresolution 
in his generalship, he is clearly the one able man whem the Rebel- 
lion produced among Irish soldiers, as Viscount Muskerry and 
the Plunkets among Irish civilians. Ormonde’s character, de- 
picted here by a most unfriendly pen, gains greatly in respect of 
sagacity and clear-sighted devotion to certain fixed principles ; 
while the additional touches only darken still more the reputation 
of King Charles. Such are only a few of the interesting facts and 
impressions to be gathered from a perusal of this volume. 
we have given will, we have no doubt, send many of our readers 


It may be, therefore, by the will | 


What | 


| to the work itself for other and fuller details, and we can promise 


| 


INNOCENT.* 
Tuts is a story of considerable originality and much power, ever 
| though we are disposed to question the naturalness of the central 
| figure of the piece;—we say ‘question,’ rather than ‘ dispute,” 
because the standard of fact by which alone we can verify and judge 
| so exceptional a figure as that of Innocent, is by no means acces- 
sible to most of us, and Mrs. Oliphant is so accurate an observer 
and so careful a painter of human character, that no critic can feek 
otherwise than distrustful of himself when he has to weigh his 
own estimate of the naturalness of any type against her deliberate 
judgment. Sometimes even the least confident critic may see the 
| clearest evidence of mere haste or inconsistency in one of the 
surest and most accurate of painters; but where that is not the 
case,—and it can hardly be so where the whole effort of the artist 
| has been spent upon a figure placed at the very focus of the picture, 
| —a critic will not be wise who adheres to those traditional as- 
sumptions of omniscience which have done so much to lower 
| the character of his class, and takes no account of the deliberate 
| judgment of an author who must be in many respects a better 
informed and more specifically cultured student of the subject 
than himself. Norcanany reader of this novel fail to be impressed 
—whatever his doubts as to the naturalness of the central figure— 
by the truthful and vivid painting of the group in which Innocent’s 
is the most remarkable and unfamiliar character. If we are to 
argue from the ability with which figures perfectly moulded on all 
| the lines of our experience, and yet individually new to us, are 
drawn, to the presumption that a conception of a very rare type 
is, in spite of its wide deviations from the commoner lessons 
of experience, nevertheless justified by facts beyond the range 
| of ordinary observation, Mrs. Oliphant would unquestionably be 
entitled to a very long delay of judgment before any ordinary 
judge could pass sentence on the impossibility of Innocent. For 
| nothing can be betterin its way than the drawing of the Eastwood 
family, all the chief characters in which are at once perfectly 
‘familiar and quite new, perfectly familiar in tone, quite new 
in their individual forms. It is hard to conceive anything more 
lifelike than Mrs. Eastwood, the widowed mother, with her easy- 
| going ways, her soft motherly pride in her children, her pleasurable 
sense of modest heroism in having laid down her carriage to pay 
her eldest son’s debts, her multitude of counsellors whom she freely 
consults but whose advice, except on matters technical, like the 
| law, she seldom follows, her bitter self-reproaches for having found 
it rather natural and easy than otherwise to lose sight of her niece 
after her sister’s death,—the husband being a man she had par- 
ticularly disliked, —her many simple subtleties in difficulty, and her 
pathetic embarrassments under the accusations which her poor 
niece brings upon herself and her family. A pleasanter picture of 
asensible, affectionate mother, not very clever, and not at all stupid, 
when exposed to a strain too severe for her powers of judgment, it 
would be quite impossible to conceive. And what a delicate 
‘natural picture is her daughter Nelly, with her keener wit and 
deeper feeling, and yet a softness and sweetness finer even than 
her mother’s! ‘True, Mrs. Oliphant is tempted now and then to 
sentimentalise a little over Nelly, to the partial injury, we think, 
of her effects, especially at the time when Nelly breaks off her 
engagement to her younger and less worthy lover. But there 
is a fair excuse even for an authoress in getting sentimental 
over Nelly. Mrs. Oliphant has never drawn a more charming 
picture. It has the airiness and softness of the most delicate of 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s portraits of womanly youth and grace, and 
the story of her gradual alienation from her first lover is painted 
with such skill, that we only admire Nelly the more for a change 
of heart, which is not usually loveable in young ladies. Then, 
again, nothing can be much more vigorous than the drawing of 
the selfish eldest son, with his fever-fits of dissipation, his ordinary 
Charles the First air of melancholy refinement, his glowering eyes 
when the intoxication of dissipation is upon him, his feeling that 
in getting better after an illness brought on by his own dissipation 
‘*he is doing something for which all his friends are justly grateful 
to him,” and his frenzy of mingled passion and disgust for the low- 
born beauty who so completely captivates his senses. ‘The Eastwood 
boys, too, are clever sketches, and Winks, the terrier, is a master- 
| piece. We have seldom taken leave of any character in a novel 
with more regret and admiration than we feel for Winks on his 
last appearance :— 


them that their pains will not be ill bestowed. 





* Innocent: a Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: Sampsym 
Low. 1873. 
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“They were a very merry party, notwithstanding that the final | ware of the necessity of those gentle pretences 


—___.__., 
and veils of apparent 


examination was hanging over Dick’s head, and the parting which feeling which hold civilised life together. Therefore she sinned 
must follow. Winks, for his part, after two or three hours of it, got | and, so to speak, innocently, against the softer natural sentiments whi 
c 


bored with the levity of the conversation, and rustled about so, that he | 


was put out of the carriage to run, for the good of his health. He went 
along for a mile too, pleased enough, gathering dust in clouds about 
him, But when he intimated a desire to be taken in, the boys, hard- 
hearted beings, laughed in the face of Winks. ‘A run will do you good, 
old fellow,’ said Dick, with cruel satisfaction. A short time afterwards, 
I am sorry to say, a dreadful accident, nature unknown, happened to 
Winks. He uttered a heart-rending shriek, and appeared imme- 
diately after making his way towards the carriage, holding up one 
feathery paw in demonstrative suffering. The anxious party stopped 
immediately, and Winks made his way to them, laboriously limping 
and uttering plaintive cries. But when, all a-dust as he was, this 
hypocrite was lifted into the carriage, holding up the injured member, 
and was softly laid upon the softest cushion to have it examined, words 
fail me to express the sardonic grin with which he showed his milk- 
white teeth. There was no more the matter with the little villain’s 
paw, my gentle reader, than with yours or mine.” 


But we cannot satisfy ourselves that Mrs. Oliphant has succeeded 
in painting her central and unique character in self-consistent or 


| are general to humanity, yet did not exist i r ow 

| know nothing about —— and she had mh boon taught tae 

virtue which she did not possess.” 

| Bat this complete ignorance of the preference people have for 

| being liked, and for having their kindness returned, would imply 
surely a very much greater intellectual backwardness than is attri- 

| buted toInnocent. What child’s book, even, could she have read in 
any language without coming on assumptions of this kind as at 

| the very basis of the simplest stories? And how could she have 
learned a language different from the one in which she was 

| brought up, without at least intellectual energy enough to under. 


| stand children’s books? It is no inconsiderable intellectual effort 
| to master a second language as Innocent had apparently mastered 
English ; and yet she is represented as so absolutely passive-minded 
| that the simplest ideas have no meaning for her. When Nelly 


| ° . . . 
| begins drawing a fancy picture of ber cousin’s home, Innocent 


natural colours, fully as we recognise the beauty of many elements | asks her how she knows when anything is going to happen, to 
in the conception. Innocent is meant to be a thoroughly neglected | which Nelly replies that she does not know, she imagines ‘and 
girl, in whom the life of sympathy and imagination, and of in- | Innocent exclaims “ Imagine!” without attaching any idea a it 
telligence so far as it depends on sympathy and imagination, dawns | Now, we do not say that a child might not pick up the ment 
even later and more feebly than the life of mere memory and | necessary phrases of its own language without any of that con- 
the power of intellectual acquisition itself. She is supposed to be | scious mastery of the meaning of words which is implied 
tolerably familiar with two languages before she has the remotest | in entering into the meaning of such a word as ‘*imagine ;” 
insight into the ordinary texture of human interests, hopes, and | but we do say that it is hardly possible for a child to ene 
fears ; she seems indeed to acquire words, and such a knowledge of | mastered the equivalents in another language of the commonest 
syntax as goes with the knowledge of words, before she has the | words in her own, without having encountered a great many more 








most elementary knowledge of the inward life which gives rise to 
the need for speech. We are puzzled that, being so near half- 
witted in most things, she is not much nearer it in the things 
which remain. It seems almost as if the authoress, anxious to 
preserve the beauty and attractiveness of the picture, had endowed 
Innocent with qualities which, considering her moral helplessness, 
she could not have had, just to save the character from the ignominy 
of imbecility. Thus Mrs. Oliphant represents her as fully under- 
standing and appreciating the request of Sir Alexis Longueville that 
if ever the time should come when she wishes for another home, she 
would think of him, and so retaining it in her memory that she 
acts upon it; she is represented as understanding fully that this 
appeal to Sir Alexis involves her becoming his wife; and yet she 
is painted as knowing so little, that she was not sure that Sir 
Alexis would not put right her fatal mistake in giving the woman 
she had disliked too large an opiate in her hurry and confusion, by 
‘¢ bringing her back to life, perhaps,” and by “ making the dream 
come to an end.” We must say that it is very difficult for us to 
conceive so much helplessness of mind combined with so much 
capacity. We could understand Innocent if she were really con- 
sistently painted as half-witted, with nothing but instincts as to 
persons to guide her, even though a little dawning of intelligence 
were represented as gradually coming upon her under favourable 
influencesof the affections. But it is not easy to conceive so much that 
is like other people,—for instance, a mastery of two languages, 
and at least as much power to enter into the conventions of life 
as is requisite to enable her to live with other people without 
offending grossly against them,—combined with so complete an in- 
ability to divine ordinary motives and understand ordinary hopes. 
We doubt whether Mrs. Oliphant has made this out even to her own 
satisfaction. In an early scene, where Innocent expresses the pre- 
ference—derived from her Italian habits—which she feels for the 
cold, bare schoolroom at the top of the house, because it had more 
space, more view, and more air in it than the comfortable little 
warm room made gay and pretty especially for her by Mrs. 
Eastwood's and Nelly’s kindness, and Nelly is very naturally 
offended and angry, our author analyses thus Innocent’s wondering 
inability to understand how she had given offence :— 

“ Scolding was in her experience a phenomenon by itself, not attached 
by way of cause and effect to any other phenomena. Many times in 
her life she had been scolded; but very seldom could she have told 


why. In this present case tlhe cause was one entirely beyond her | 
moral grasp. If she had broken a china tea cup, or torn a dress, theso | 


would have been tangible causes of displeasure, which her mind could 
have taken in; but this was altogether mysterious. Perhaps it was 
partially owing to the strange way in which she had been brought up, 
and the absence of natural love in her early life, that Innocent’s entire 
mental constitution was of so peculiar a kind. She had no conscious- 
ness of the home affections, no need of them, no perception of their 
sweetness. Wheter there might not be in her the capacity for a great 
love was yet unproved; but she had no affections. Such a condition of 
nature is not so rare, perhaps, as we think. There are both men and 
women who can love with passion the lover or the mistress, the hus- 


band or the wife; but who remain through all the warmth of that one | 


possibility cold as death to all other affections. The decorous guise of 
ordinary life prevents such natures from making themselves fully 
visible in many cases. But Innocent was like a sayage; she was una- 


reflective problems than poor Innocent is ever given credit for, 
It seems to us impossible that Innocent should at once have 
known all she did in this way, and yet have fancied that Sir 
Alexis was perhaps going to bring Amanda back to life for her, 
In spite of the many beauties of the picture of Innocent, 
we feel almost certain that there are intrinsic inconsistencies 
in the picture, and especially that such a girl as she is de- 
| scribed, would have seemed far more of a mere imbecile, 
| would have had far less of the conventional appearance of 
| other girls, than she had. Still, if you can get over the 
| intellectual difficulties of the conception, it is undeniable that 
| the growth of affection and of sensitiveness in Innocent is drawn 
| with great power and beauty. ‘The trial scene, and that which 
follows, when Innocent first awakens to the happiness of her 
| aunt’s and cousins’ love, are very beautiful, and the whole book, 
| even where it does not satisfy our intellect, has the interest of a 
| very subtle and often very powerful study. There are few, 
| indeed, of Mrs. Oliphant’s many very clever novels that give so 


| high an idea of the scope of her imagination. 





SONNETS, AND OTHER POEMS.* 
1A HEAVY charge has been brought against a few among our 
| female novelists, viz., that whereas we might have expected from 
| their writings at least an unblemished moral tone and purpose, 
they have, in some instances, written what is of an equivocal cha- 
| racter. Nosuch accusation can be brought against our female poets. 
It is, perhaps, not a little to this merit that the female poetry 
| of our time has been indebted for its success. [t is true, unhappily, 
| that rouch of our later poetry has owed its popularity to the 
| opposite qualities. It deals in stimulants which Scott and Southey 
| would have disdained, and which Wordsworth and Coleridge 
| would have abhorred. Everything, however, has a tendency to 
| produce its own opposite, There remain readers who can only 
| quench their thirst at a stainless spring. 
| It is by such that volumes like the one before us will be read. 
| In its moral clearness it belongs to the class of our best female 
poetry; but it has special characteristics of its own. It is more 
| thoughtful than female poetry has often been, and its tempera- 
| ment is less buoyant and bright. In its sadness, however, there 
is nothing of sentimentality. Here is a sonnet, in the profound 
melancholy of which the unreal has no part :— 
“T have no wealth of grief; no sobs, no tears, 

Not any sighs, no words, no overflow 

Nor storms of passion; no reliefs, yet oh! 

I have a leaden grief, and with it fears 

Lest they who think there’s nought where nought appears 

May say I never loved him. Ah, not so! 








Love for him fills my heart; if grief is slow 
In utterance, remember that for years 
Love was a habit and the grief is new, 


So new a thing, it has no language yet. 
Tears crowd my heart: with eyes that are not wet 
I watch the rain-drops, silent, large and few, 





| * Sonnets, and other Poems. By the Hon. Mrs, O N. Knox. London: H. Sotheran. 
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Blotting a stone; then comforted, I take 

Those drops to be my tears, shed for his sake. 
Our next extract illustrates with nearly equal power, though 
not with equal distinctness, one of the most real among human | 
ws,—not one of those inseparable from the condition of | 


” 


gorro : 7 . . 
humanity, but the heritage of a time in which even the sincere | 


Jover of ‘Iruth misses so often the all-important distinction 
between ‘Truth Discovered and Truth Revealed, and stumbles | 
forward through a pathless wilderness. Few conditions can call 
more loudly for sympathy, and yet how often has the wanderer 
met but with vituperation !— 

“Tae EXPLORER OF THIS WORLD TO THE EXPLORER OF ANOTHER, 
“ Those listeners had not strayed with weary feet, 
Nor drunk foul water in their bitter drought, 
Nor had the sun their very brain searched out, 
Nor by grim relics had they ta’en a seat 
Where bones did their forerunners’ fate repeat ; 
So hearkened they in silence nigh devout 
Till all was told, and then their sudden shout 
Shook my lean body thro’ my pulses’ beat. 
But ah, my brother! I in thought retrod 
The days when thy worse loneliness declared, 
Thy missing of the track that leads to God, 
Thy solitude of soul—how then thou hadst fared ; 
For, thee reviling, thy soul’s risk they spurned ; 
That thought flamed thro’ me, and with shame I burned.” 
One of the commonest faults of modern poetry, especially female 
poetry, is its diffuseness. ‘The poems before us are characterised, 
for the most part, by conciseness. In some cases the compression 
is such as leads to obscurity, but in most its effect is to impart 
that force which a true poem requires, but which it can never 
possess unless its power be power condensed. How much the 
following poem would lose by au additional stanza !— 
“¢ Our or THE DEEP.’ 
“* Alas! sad eyes that know too much, 
Turn, turn, oh turn! look not this way ; 
Be wise—be wise ; my sin was such 
I cannot bear your glance to-day. 
“<¢T’ve pierced thine heart in such a wise, 
My own is deadened by thy pain : 
All softening sorrow hopeless dies, 
And through despair I sin again. 
“Strange that thy life God did not keep 
Secure from such a thing as I!’ 
Too late to sever; she would weep 
(Therefore he lives) if he should die.” 

There is perhaps no more stringent test of poetical insight than 

this—Is it sufficient to detect, in its less obvious forms, the poetry 

and the pathos which lie all around us everywhere? Nature and 
human life have, both of them, their latent poetry, and also what 
may be called their more obvious poetry,—their ‘‘ poetry ready- 
made.” It is in the latter region that poets who would be ‘* makers ” 
on cheap terms seek their materials. Hence the disproportioned 
predominance, in our day, of love poetry, and generally of that 
poetry which describes the stormier passages of life. Field and 
farm have their beauty as well as mountain and cataract, and the 
ordinary as well as extraordinary passages of human life are full 
of significance. In the middle ages an important class of poets 
called themselves, not ‘‘ makers,” but ‘ finders,” 7rouvéres ; and in 
all ages the poet has been the true maker just in proportion as he 
was the true finder, that is, in proportion as he was able to find, 
and to combine, those elements of poetic and of human interest, the 
minuter as well as the larger, which lie scattered among the ample 
domains of Nature—the true ‘* maker.” The following poem has 
in ita truth which, during long periods of literature, the most 
thoughtful poet would hardly have selected as a theme for 
song. It relates to the trials of friendship, but not to such 
trials as suggested Coleridge’s magnificent dirge,— 

* They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder.” 

Friendships have their slow diseases as well as their accidents ‘‘ by 

flood and fell,” and when they perish, the verdict might generally 

be ‘* death from natural causes :”— 

“ Still, deep, and clear one time our friendship lay, 

As lies a noble lake ; 

Therein our souls did bathe, thereon did play ; 
No soundings did we take. 

‘Ah gracious waters !—not a sudden frost 
Their ripplings sealed in death; 

Then might a thaw have brought us back the lost, 
With breathings of warm breath. 

“They wasted day by day and were withdrawn ; 
The risen sun shone wide 

Where all was arid, from the dewless dawn 
To scorching eventide. 

‘Ah! they were but a flood, unfed by streams; 
Yet I, so fain to slake 
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My ardent thirst, must haunt the spot where gleams 
The mirage of our lake. 


“Thou art so changed, thou dost perceive no change ; 
But as a secret deep 
I guard (lest friendship’s ghost I should estrange), 
How much I secret keep.” 
The specimens we have given will suffice to justify our opinion 
that Mrs. Knox's poems are characterised by a very original vein 
of thoughtfulness, and that with that thoughtfulness there is 


|interwoven a feeling genuine, serious, and tender, both the 


thought and the feeling being expressed with a singular felicity 
of imagination and metrical harmony. These gifts have not been 
spent exclusively upon the sadder themes of song. Here is a poem 
of a lighter mood, which reminds us more of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign than of Queen Victoria’s :— 


“ Dost thou think I captive lie 
To a gracious, glancing eye ? 
Dost thou think I am not free? 
Nay, Iam; thou freést me. 
“ All the world could not undo 
Chains which bound me fast to you; 
Only at your touch they fly,— 
Freér than before am I. 


“T care nought for eyes of blue; 
I loved truth and thought it you; 
If you charm but to deceive, 
All your charms I well can leave. 


* Ah my once well lovéd ono ; 
Do no more as thou hast done: 
She that makes true hearts to ache, 
Last of all her own will break.” 
For our last quotation we choose the following lines, in whick 
description is happily modified by passion. The poet does not 
deal with nature as the painter does; he values her not less, but 
differently ; he requires her to sympathise with man, to venerate 
him as the superior, and like the ‘‘story-teller” at the court of an 
Eastern despot, to adapt her endless legend to the caprices of his 
ever-varying mood :— 
“ PARTED. 
“ And over all there hung a round full moon, 
And underneath the stream in silence sped, 
Its silvered ripples sliding past full soon 
While others pressed behind ; these born, those dead. 


“Then all were changing ; e’en that silvered ball 
Of peaceful light, too calm almost to shine, 
Moved, and reluctant there amongst them all, 
As they on their ways, must I pass on mine. 
“Tf all is changing, may thy troubles change! 
If light be shining, may it shine on thee! 
If peace descending, may it spread its range, 

And flood thy soul, and raising, set it free.” 
lt is not often that a new volume of poetry appears which is at 
once so free from plagiarism as this one, and at the same time so 
free from those eccentricities that characterise authors resolved to 
be original in style, if they cannot be original in substance. There 
is nothing of that pettiness or of that “ prettiness” about its con- 
tents which mark the “minor poet.” They are unequal, and in some 
cases there is a stiffness about the language which indicates an in- 
experienced hand. But they are, for the most part, though not 
laboured, yet written with a conscientious carefulness. Nearly all 
are short, and gain in effectiveness on that account. In short 
poems, female genius has a peculiar advantage. It possesses a keen 
eye and a fine hand, and to things the least pretentious it can 
impart the grace of delicate workmanship. It has been unfor- 
tunate for female poetry, that poetesses have commonly imitated 
unfit models. Female poetry isa thing sui generis, with its own 
special merits, and of course, with its special limitations, —a thing 
as different from man’s poetry, in some respects, as the female 
voice in music is different from a man’s voice. It is in nature 
and the finer portion of the human heart that female poetic genius 
should find its inspiration. ‘There is a large region in both which 
has never been sung. A great poet* sighed for 

“One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides :”— 

if that scroll is never to be lifted from the ‘* wreck of Herculanean 
lore,” perhaps it is a female hand that will one day replace it. 


A WINTER IN MOROCCO. 
Turs is the most deterrent book of travel which has ever convinced 
us, after an amused perusal, that the region of which it treats is 
a capital place to remain away from. Don’t go there, on any 
account, not even on account of your chronic bronchitis, or your 
incipient “lung trouble ;” don’t let yourself be tempted by the 
climate, which is delightful, bright, and bracing, with no extremes 
of cold or heat, the sea breeze tempering the sunshine deliciously ; 











* Wordsworth. 
t A Winter in Morocco. By Amelia Perrier. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 
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such is the moral of the whole book, though Miss Perrier winds up { endured many patient hours of bodily and mental discomfort ig 
with a conclusion which is unintentionally humorous. ‘I hope,” | investigating these subjects. She believes that the least intolerable, 
she writes, ‘‘ that nothing I have said may tend to prejudice in- | the least degrading and utterly animal existences among Moorish 
tending travellers against Tangier. Some little disagreeables | women are those of the poorer classes and of the actual slaves. A!l the 
and inconveniences are to be encountered there, no doubt; but | women are, of course, slaves, but the Negroes are far better off than 
they are nothing but what any person may easily overcome, and | their imprisoned mistresses. No African book of travel contains 
the counterbalancing advantages are great.” We shall see about | anything worse than Miss Perrier’s account of her visit to a bride ig 
the counterbalancing advantages presently, after we have glanced | Tangier, and of Moorish weddings generally, and it is curious tg 
at the little disagreeables and inconveniences, which may be | observe the difference between her tone in treating of the late 
counted as beginning at Gibraltar, with utter uncertainty as to the | marriage of the Sharif of Wazan with an English lady, and that 
day of sailing of the small and excessively dirty screw tugboat | of the ladies’ journals in general, by which it was regarded as q 
which is the sole means of transport to Tangier, and the day | good, unprejudiced, enlightened, border-enlarging sort of thing, 
being finally settled, a ‘‘ margin” of three hours’ delay in starting. | This Sharif is a great Moorish saint, the chief of the fanatic sect 
The seven hours’ voyage which Miss Perrier describes was | of Muley Tayeb, the owner of vast territories, and a more power. 
truly awful, the Wolf getting into a series of ‘ boils,” and | ful man in Morocco than the Sultan himself, owing to the deep 
the unfortunate passengers tumbling about the deck, clinging to | reverence with which he is regarded by the people. ‘He is,” 
one another, in abject agonies of sickness and fear. These pas- | Says the author, ‘‘a coarse, sensual, unprepossessing-looking fellow, 
cengers, with the exception of four English, were all Moors and | and being a saint, he has the privilege of unlimited matrimony, 
Jews of the lowest class, and “ indescribably filthy and wretched | and keeps an establishment of wives in each of the great towns of 
in their aspect,” and ‘the deck where they all lay, or crouched, the Empire, —Fez, Morocco, Tangier, and Wazan.” Ile was about 
or squatted, was strewed with garbage and refuse of all descrip- | to marry a French lady when Miss Perrier visited his harem, but 
tions, and looked as if it had been spat upon for generations and | though ‘his latest choice was a fine-looking girl, and seemed quite 
never once mopped.” The landing, in a chair, carried by Jews— | pleased with the position she was about to occupy,” the match was 
Moors will only carry goods and True Believers—is by no means | broken off, and an English lady was substituted. The saintly 
pleasant, and the first reflection of the author on beholding the | bridegroom spends a good deal of his time in blessing bits of paper, 
city is, ‘* Life seems to have stood stillin Tangier. It has grown | which are distributed to the people of the various towns at which 
old, it is true, but it has not grown wiser or better. Or rather, | he sojourns, in little leather bags, which numbers of men are 
it seems not as if it had grown old, but as if it had never been | employed in making for many days previously. He received 
young.” Her first admission is, that though an enchanting place | the English ladies himself, attended by only two of his 
for artists, Tangier would disgust a thrifty farmer, or an enter-| wives, who were dressed in dirty white calico, a circum. 
prising trader, and make every hair of the head of an inspector of | stance for which he apologised by explaining that the good 
nuisances stand on end. She has a truly wonderful faculty for furniture and the best dresses had been sent, the day before, 
describing dirt, one which she probably discovered first at Tangier, | to the house in the mountain, with the other wives. Miss 
and had unlimited opportunities of cultivating. Her synonyms, | Perrier’s account of her visit to a bride, when, on the eighth 
ber graphic touches, her ours de phrase on the subject of dirt, | day after her wedding, she is permitted to sit up, open her eyes, 

are admirable, and she happily succeeds in conveying such an im- and speak, and is taken to see her house, is gravely ludicrous, 
pression of the horrors of the place, that none of the many artists | besides being horrid, and she concludes her general observations 
who are good enough to paint those delightful slumberous in- | Upon the enormous appetites and corresponding size of the young 
teriors for us, all colour, and grapes, moon-eyed beauties, glistening | women, and the haggard leanness of the old, thus :—‘‘ The one 
floors, diapered walls, and long-necked sherbet-jars, will have | little bit of inconsistency in Moslem domestic institutions is, that 
a chance of being believed for the future. A street in ‘Tangiers, | though old wives are regarded as ouly so much worthless lumber 
in spite of its white walls, its gorgeous dens for shops, and its by their husbands, old mothers are held in some respect and 
sunshine, will always be one of Miss Perrier's streets henceforth, — | affection by their sons. This probably accounts for the fact of 
a hideous exhibition of filth and cruelty. The counterbalancing | old women being kept alive at all.” A chapter on the Drama at 
advantages of living in a place where you must see such sights Tangier introduces us to a very primitive entertainment, in a 
as the following have certainly not found their expositor in | theatre constructed out of a patio, with the addition of a ceiling 
her :— with a chandelier and six candles, where a sinfonia was per- 

“Tho steep, narrow streets are strowed with offal of every descrip- | formed by three fiddles and a guitar ; dogs were admitted to the 








tion. The entrails of fowls and fish, dead rats, new-born puppies and | Pit, everybody smoked, and the piece was ‘‘ El Magnifico y 
kittens—these cast forth living—are not the worst of the abominations | Sorprendente Drama, en Tres Actos, titulado, Merino cl Regicida;” 
that are thickly strewed or sometimes accumulated into heaps under where the actors performed the thrilling incidents two or three 
foot. At the top of the street are many fruit and flower and vegetable | ,. , a f tl lie 1 the licht 
stalls, the keepers of which cast all their refuse and unsaleable wares | times over at the request of the Sreereey Sa a age wae 
eut under the feet of the passers-by. In another part aro stalls for the blown out instantly on the conclusion of the performance, to 
sale . eggs 09 poultry, the “re — of this stock being dis- | which everybody had brought his or her own chair and lantern. 
posed of in the same manner. F owls are always sold to the retail pur- | -p Tri Togs , é . 
chaser alive, but many die before sale from unnatural causes, such as The.U nited Bational Hotel wane — no Uae pease te oar “Ks 
suffocation, from being a little too closely packed, determination of blood to | UpoD, if one had Prince Hassan’s carpet for the journey 
the head, from hanging a trifle too long head downwards, all tied together | there and back (especially back); as a sample of oddity, 
in a bunch by the legs, or occasionally concussion of the brain, when, even the hotel kept by Corny Delany's mother, in Lever’s 
in the heat of the bargain, the bunch is thrown indignantly, and a little S Jack Hiat t touch it: d he e t of it 
too violently, on the pavement by the vendor or the intending purchaser. nave asia sn Ons canne os : ; = ae acooES He 
The bodies of these unfortunates are cast forth into the street, where | is the strong point of Miss Perrier’s book. In other portions, 

De: lie er ae of comment, until the flies have carried | there is too much effort at briskness, a too visible determination 
them away bit by bit. Now and then a starving dog or two will dispute | : i ee j > inst 
the dainty morsel. They are in too wretched a condition to pe off to be witty and eae ae a onion pave spe 
the prize wholesale. The dogs mostly abide in an open space at the | good taste, especially in her treatment of religious matters,—she 
top of the street where the butchers’ stalls are. The odours here are | includes certain narrow forms of Christianity with Judaism and 
yet ma _ aw Rape brane | en _o of |Mohammedanism with contempt rather too impartial ;—but no 

em quite hairless, and with masses of sores that make one’s blood | ee eee ‘‘ TInite lati " 
run cold. One of them will occasionally lie down to die in the daytime | fault mars the fun of her description of the U nited National, 
in the middle of the street. Juvenile Moors and Jews surround him, | aud its hostess, with her wonderful notions of sleeping arrange- 


and poke him with sticks until he dies. When he has drawn his last | ments, her mental arithmetic, her pleasant custom of washing 
a he face 94 to ow over, until the flies have performed his | pergelf at rare intervals and by easy stages, giving due notice 
ce ile seigapegpaniags beforehand, and requesting that all orders might be given 
When to this, as an inevitable, every-day spectacle, the hor-| with reference to her approaching temporary seclusion, though 
rors of the Feast of Rams is added—one can hardly get through | she performed her ablutions in a room on the ground floor, with 
the chapter which describes them for loathing and heartsick- | an open door, and scolded Selam, the factotum of the establish- 
ness—and the general degradation of human beings in the ment, during the entire performance ; poor Selam being confined 
place is contemplated, one longs for an earthquake on the very | by a sense of manly honour to his kitchen, on the opposite side of 
largest scale to improve Tangier off the face of the globe. Not the hall. Selam is,as he would be called in Ireland, a jewel. 
one of the numerous descriptions by English ladies of the in- Sweet-tempered, handsome, gorgeous, shabby, very intelligent, 
terior of Mohammedan homes, and the condition of the women truthfal, and perfectly honest, one comes to know and love him, 
there, gives such a perfectly common-place and unmistakably | and almost to be reconciled to Tangier through him; to feel, at 
revolting view of them as Miss Perrier’s. She availed herself of least, that if one might never sce avything but Selam and the 
every opportunity of studying the subject which offered itself, and | sunshive and the sea, it might be possible to endure the place as 
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an alternative to phthisis. Every line about Selam is worth 


quoting, but we have space for only a little bit :— 

«He was a wonderful combination of laziness and activity. He could 
ed, I think, all day with the greatest comfort and gratification 
to himself; but give him anything to do, with fair words, and no slave 
under the Jash could perform the task with more vigour and celerity. 
He always sat down whenever and wherever he had a chance, but he 
would walk twenty miles any day for pleasure, and has run ten at a 
pinch on duty. ...-- Selam was a kind husband, and treated his wife 
«he had but one—well. He had no children, but he was romarkably 
fond of the little ones, and all the children in the street knew him well; 
so that it was seldom that there was not some small Moor, Jew, or 
Gentile, toddling or crawling about the doorway, or sitting patiently on 
the threshold, looking out for Selam. One enterprising young Spaniard 
used to come all the way from the next street round the corner. He 
was just arrived at that stage of locomotion between crawling and 
toddling, the staggering stage. He would stagger a yard, and then fall 
down half a one, rest a moment, pick himself up, and stagger on another. | 
The street was about fifty yards long, the United National being at one | 
end, and he lived about ten yards round the corner at the other. So it 
may be supposed that it took him a good long timo to traverse this dis- | 
< He was generally a good deal exhausted on 


” 


} 
| 
} 
| 


lie in b 


tance at the above rate. 
his arrival, and required to be revived with an orange. 


Riding in Morocco, a ladies’ picnic to Cape Spartel, and a smart 
chapter on the hardships of game-preserving, which tell with par- 
ticular severity on English residents and visitors, are pleasant | 
features in a book which cannot be called pleasant as a whole, and 
from which we heartily wish Miss Perrier had omitted a chapter | 
on “ Missions in Morocco.” It adds nothing to the practically | 
useful side of knowledge on this vexed question, and it will be | 
seriously offensive to the feelings of many persons whose well- | 
meaning might fairly screen their silliness from attack. The cost 


is to illustrate an opinion, in which we cordially second him, as to 
the vast influence over young men which a pleasant and dis- 
tinguished woman of superior age and experience may obtain, and 
which a cultivated and high-principled woman will be able to 
retain for good. He shows, without conceding a whit in favour 
of platonic affections between persons of the same age, that 


| nothing is so likely to form and fix a high ideal of duty, and 


excite a true nobility and purity of conduct in a young man just 
entering life, as the unfettered companionship of such a woman, 
with a warm interest in and affection for him. The more dis- 
tinguished and beautiful she is, the greater her power, and there- 
fore her usefulness. ‘The desire for such a one’s sympathy, the 
eagerness for her unqualified approval, the secret ambition to obtain 
her respect and admiration, are perhaps the most powerful stimulants 
to unremitting industry, to nobleness of aim and purity of life, that 
can possibly be administered to ayoungman. Asa rule, the good 
opinion of the home circle is secretly admitted to be too partial, 


| and at any rate, it wants the charm of novelty, the fear of loss, 


the piquancy of that touch of chivalry which all add a zest to the 
influence of which we are writing. It is too easy to be a hero at 
home, and mothers’ opinions are a thought narrow and antiquated, 
and those of sisters carry even less authority than the young man’s 
own. Besides, mothers and sisters are apt to be out of reach, 
and what is wanted is some one moving in the circle of the great 
world into which the youth is cast. No influence can be more 
for good than that of a good man over his friend, but it is a 
rare and difficult thing to obtain such a friend or such 


an influence. Men are too reserved with each other, and 


of a converted Jew is an old joke, as well as an inconclusive argu- | ag 9 rule, can only give their full confidence where they 
ment, and the indiscreet Evangelical who interviewed Miss Perrier | are gure not merely that there will not be a covert smile of 
hardly merited to be pilloried with so much parade, and pelted with amusement, however good-natured, but that there will be gentle, 
sarcasm about Mr. E. J. Reed, and the P. and O., because he true, and ready sympathy. Aud it is a pity that the censorious 
talked Dr. Cumming on bulrush steamers at second-hand. Tis | worjd should too often blight such valuable friendsbips, and still 
theology is at least equal to Miss Perrier'’s wit, and there’s not a | oftener frighten the timid woman or the shy youth from forming 
pin to choose between their politeness. A queer compliment to | them at all. If apy one’s injurious hint or meaning smile at such 
another missionary, ‘t who never allowed his Christianity to over- | innocent association be checked or suspended by the history which 
come his humanity,” and a testimony to the Catholic priests’ dili- | Mr, Aidé has woven of Madame d’Arnheim and Mr. Penrud- 
gence among their own people and letting of others alone, do not docke, this story will do more good than it usually falls to the lot 
take the unpleasant flavour of this chapter out of the reader’s | of a three-volume novel to do. 

mouth, or reconcile us to finding the ‘‘ purely orthodox condition” | "Tig lesson, however, would have been taught with more effect if 
of “the three greatest and most important religions in the | Madamed’ Arnheim had been happy in her married life, or if, at least, 
world” defined as that of being ‘‘ wholly untouched by reason, | there had been no subsequent talk of marriage between her and her 
and perfectly untainted by common-sense.” We doubt whether young friend. In order to work out this moral, it was, of couree, 
a believer in any one of the three would deliberately confirm such necessary to do some dirty work—to introduce some backbiters, 








Hz) 


a definition of the other two. 
And now it is but fair to look for the before-mentioned 
* counterbalancing advantages ” of a winter residence in Morocco. 
Here they are, in the author's own words, climate and one’s having 
survived the Wolf taken for granted, in the first place :— 
“Living is cheap, and the food, though not very good, is equally far 


from being bad, and probably much better than can be obtained in 
many expensive Continental towns frequented by English health- 
seekers, Amusements, properly so called, certainly are scarce, but 
there is plenty in the country and the people to interest and entertain 
all but lovers of mere conventional ‘pleasures,’ so called ; and as there 
are always a number of English and Americans at the different hotels, 
most of whom are generally inclined to be friendly with those of their 
fellow-creatures whom they may encounter in this uncivilised corner of 
the world, there is seldom lack of agreeable society and companionship.” 

Supposing one’s best friend, the friend of whom one thinks when 
one is very happy or very miserable, for whom one remembers 
good stories, and whom one does not mind seeing on the busiest 
day in the week,—supposing he were to consult one about a winter 
residence, and that one had just read Miss Perrier’s book? We 
believe we should entreat him, even as Tom Pinch entreated 
Martin Chuzzlewit, ‘‘ not to be so dreadfully regardless of himself 
as to go to,”—Morocco. 





PENRUDDOCKE.* 


Mr. Hamiiton Aipx has here given us another of his carefully | 


written and interesting stories. Without anything remarkable in 
power or new in incident, Mr. Aidé always succeeds in engaging and 
holding our attention. And we think he does this chiefly by his 
great carefulness, ‘The plot is carefully worked out, without those 
absurdities of coincidence, those provoking anachronisms, those 
illusion-destroying inconsistencies, and that ignoring of likelihood, 
and even possibility, so common in the hurriedly-written novels of 
the present day. And he is careful in his writing ; his English is 
simple, correct, and elegant. Moreover, he is always on the side of 
high principle and pure morality, and simple, unsophisticated 
straightforwardness of manner. One of his objects in this book 








* Penruddocke. By Hamilton Aidé. London: Hurst and Diackett. 


eavesdroppers, scandalmongers, and the like, who do their best to 
| destroy the happiness and advantage which the reserved and 
gentle woman, and the noble and impulsive youth mutually derive. 
But here the wickedness is surely a little overdrawn, though the 
working of the slander is managed with marvellous skill. We 
scarcely think that fashionable society—passing for reputable—is 
so very determined to misconstrue, misinterpret, and misrepresent 
everything it hears and sees, so that nobody is safe, not the most 
| innocent act escapes suspicion, nor the purest motive goes unim- 
pugned. Nor can we believe that an influential and respectable 
| peer like the Duke of Kendal would fill his house with such refuse 
| as Lady Castle, Mrs. Hartman Wild, and Mrs, Chaflinch. Mrs. 
Ifawksley, Lady Ancaster, and the Ladies Pynsent are surely 
bad enough. ‘This is the worst of the book,—the mass of drawing- 
| room scandal and malevolence which we are obliged to listen to, 
| and the low intrigue and shameless immorality which Mr. Aidé 
would have us believe are almost the rule with fashionable women. 
There is nothing new in the incidents of thestory. It is in Mr. 
| Aidé’s favourite autobiographical form, aud there is Mr. Aidé’s 
favourite wicked parent,—in this case a woman of marble-like 
| coldness and refinement, with a double passion for her eldest son 
and the position of the family, and utterly unscrupulous, though 
wisely safe and respectable, in the means she takes to promote 
‘their united interests. Her character, very disagreeable, and re- 
morselessly cruel in relation to our hero, is exceedingly wel! con- 
ceived and sustained, though we hope and trust few such specimens 
Her weak-minded cousin, gossip and tool, is equally well 
The most original characters 


exist. 
done and almost as objectionable. 
are unquestionably the cousins—father and daughter—dispossessed 
by the wicked manceuvres of Lady Rachel. The modest humility 
of the father, and his inability to believe evil of anybody, 


|are portrayed with a genuineness that is without sickli- 
ness or exaggeration; we wish we saw more of him. Ilig 


daughter’s rough, earnest, truthful, faithful, dog-like nature 
are admirably real also, and we wish had been the 
preferred heroine, though there is reality and truth in making 
| Penruddocke care more for the gentle and beautiful girl, sadly 


she 
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as she lacks the character and intelligence of her backwoods | Davies found awaiting him. He has done his work with commend. 
cousin. The former believes all that her weak mother and her | able thoroughness ; there are, indeed, not a few pages which might 
mother’s instigator—Lady Rachel—tell her of Penruddocke’s evil ; have been spared, while, on the other hand, we have to note omis. 
courses, but her fidelity springs from her persuasion that he will | sions which may perhaps be designed, but which we should hardly 
reform ; in the interviews of the lovers he is always trammelled by | have expected from one who is generally so copious a describer, 
the necessity of screening his mother, whose duplicity he has dis- Mr. Davies was also most fortunate in his companions. Few men 
covered, and this precludes him from justifying his conduct. His know so much of Italian history and legend as Mr. Hemans, ang 
outbreak of impatience at the gentle reiteration of the charges the artistic powers of Mr. Edgar Barclay have been already wel} 
against him, and at the loving, but firm refusal to disbelieve them, | proved in Italian life and scenery. Mr. Davies's style, though 
is very naturally described in the following scene. We must | now and then verging on the florid, is as agreeable and refined gg 
premise that his elder brother has been killed by the well-used and | we should have expected from his poetry, and his power of pic- 
familiar carriage accident, and our hero comes into possession :— | turesque description is not below the mark required for his subject. 
“<‘T fancy, from the tone of your own mother’s letter, that she is | The book offers little scope for fault-finding ; but the length at 
inclined to think rather better of me now than she did three weeks | which certain points are treated has, we fear, deprived us elsewhere 
ago—‘I see what you mean, Osmund; but it is very wrong to | oF something we should have been glad to know. Mr. Davies has 
imagine that the change in mamma has anything to do with—with oe em R : 
your altered position. You are come home at last, and are reconciled to _ g!ven three chapters—100 out of 340 pages—to Rome, which of 
dear Lady Rachel; and mamma says that this awful event must pro- | course he could not pretend to exhaust, though he has told a great 
duce a great effect on you, she is sure.’—‘ Well, I am thankful for the | geal about it which most people know already. No doubt it would 
result, at all events. But I should be a humbug, Evy, if I let you | >quire a certain happy audacity for a man to write about the Tibe 
fancy that poor Ray’s death has made any great change in me. I am | Tauire a cer _ ee se Tee eee ter 
much as I was this day week, neither better nor worse. I never | and pass over Rome ; yet if Mr. Davies, undeterred by the saying 
wronged my brother. I have nothing to reproach myself with.’—‘ But | about the part of Hamlet, had exhibited this amount of courage, 
it is so terrible, so terrible!’ she repeated again. i rs iti | ‘ ° 
it is so terrible, so terrible!’ she repeated again, in her soft, pitiful | 5+ had at most confined himself to that only which could in the 
voice. ‘Poor Lady Rachel! I do so feel for her.—‘So do I—from the | ~ _ . , h ne tnnsaie f the ri 
bottom of my heart. But that doesn’t change my character, you see, | strictest interpretation be held to attac tot = anks of the river, 
dear.’— You will be kind to her, and remain with her now, won’t you?’— | he would have treated his subject with more judgment. Every- 
ho, ge home ene with pos piceagpeen-aad — —s but = | body who cares to read such a book as this has had enough 
aoubdt. She never cared for me, and has, unfortunately, been too ready | * Y VW H 
. ir mi a 3 J ‘ and of Au 
to believe all manner of evil of me. Whatever I can do to comfort her, of Horatius Cocles and Cincinnatus, ‘ A gustan and 
however, you may depend on it I shall..—Sho walked on in silence.— | other worthies who were buried in the Castle of St. Angelo. But 
Presently she said with a little hesitation, ‘Is it right to speak so of | a man who has been up the Tiber must have the wherewithal to 
Lady Rachel, after behaving _as you have done, _dear Osmund ? | fll up the space of all this “ skip” with something really new and 
Remember how much cruel anxiety you have cost her.’—‘I am tired of | . , H icht | larced his chapter on popular 
self-defence,’ I said angrily. ‘As I told you the other day, my tongue interesting. o Gag Save Coa on oe 'P P : Songs, 
is tied. People must believe what they like. It all depends on | or have given us more extracts from medizval chronicles, like those 
whether they do like it.’ She looked with a saddened expression into | he has quoted in the accounts of Perugia and Orvieto. 
my face.—‘ Are you one of those who like to believe evil of me?’ I said : t iaai ; 

: v, i 2 4 2 2 ave to note some omissions on point 
more gently.—‘ You know Iam not. Why do you ask ?’—‘ Because you | On the other hand, we have hich M Ay : : 
seem to have swallowed all you have been told.’—‘ No,’ she replied, and | more directly relating to the subject than much which Mr. Davies 
her voice shook, ‘not al/.—*‘ You believed all that foolish gossip about | has inserted. At Ostia, where the journey commences, he gives 
— at a : yo os ng said — ae, Dee. 4 future | no description of the towers of St. Michele and Boacciano, which 

appiness depends on our being frank with each other.’—‘ There are . . ; 

ies pe ; : P vis ene mus nber ¢ hancin 
some things,’ she murmured, ‘which one must be blind, as well as all who have visited the scene must remembe us enhan g the 
deaf, not to understand. But now, dear, that you are come home, all | desolate effect of the marshes near the mouth of the river; 
will be right again. Mamma herself thinks so.’—‘ We shall see. Iam] and a little more antiquarian information would have been 

raid she will change her mind.’ ” i i 
afraid she will change her mind. welcome regarding the successive encroachments. of the land 
The conversations with his mother are admirable for the skill | on the sea, such as are indicated in Canina’s large map of 
shown in depicting the struggles between filial respect and manly | the Campagna. Nor does he refer to the curious maze which is 
indignation. 








figured on a mosaic pavement among the ruins. ‘The notice of the 

Mr. Aidé deserves our thanks for writing an interesting Cloaca Maxima adds nothing to the old account of that work, 
story, in which we are never distressed by even a temporary | though recent excavations have, if we mistake not, developed its 
unfaithfulness of the lovers to their first love, and yet in which, | gourse somewhat further than of old in the direction of the mediz 
through all difficulties, that faithfulness is so drawn as not | eryptam suburre, of which Javenal speaks as in communication 
to appear in the least overstrained or unnatural. It is true that | with it. In describing the bank of the river above the Ripetta, 
each is, for a time, engaged to be married to someone else, but 
only in the belief that the other is so too. And we are grateful 
for another thing. Mr. Aidé has manfully departed from custom 


no mention is made of the murder of the Duke of Gandia ; nor in 
‘the notice of the Ponte Molle does Mr. Davies take the oppor- 
i ’ | tunity, for which Gregorovius’s History would have afforded him 
in drawing an honest, able, sincere Catholic, who is not a snake in the materials, of exploding the fable about the seven-branched 
the grass—a tutor, and yet not an intriguer—a warm Leliever, yet | candlestick, which has been, we suspect, at the bottom of all the 
not a proselytiser, a cultivated gentleman, influential and per- | , citation about draining the Tiber,—a wild project, which, we are 
SaRETS, Gah ent 8 Senet, sure, the Italian Government has not the least notion of enter- 
ia = taining. ‘The fate of Rosa Bathurst is a tale of the last genera- 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE TIBER.* ‘tion; yet the recollection of it adds a certain interest to the 
Tuts is a pleasant book by a cultivated man, and a substantial | sullen swirls of the river as it sweeps past the narcissus- covered 
addition to the library of the traveller in Italy, whom it will lead | meadows and Poussinesque rocks of the Acqua Acetosa, and would 
to spots of rare beauty and interest undreamt of by the con- | not have been out of place in these pages. By the way, has Mr. 
ventional crowd of tourists, and hitherto but slenderly referred to | Davies ever tasted that medicinal fount, a belief in whose powers 
by the best guide-books. It is true that it may also lead him | of purifying the blood, if taken in spring, is an article of faith 
to many things which may not be equally agreeable. Mr. with the lower class of Romans ? 


| 





Davies thinks it singular that he is the first regular explorer of | 


the classic river, but the causes are not far to seek. ‘They lie on 
the surface of his own book, and are such as have hitherto practi- 
cally confined the researches of both foreigners and natives to the 
great roads and cities. He who would trace the Tiber to its 
source must lay his account with a full measure of the annoyances, 
discomforts, and impediments which all over the peninsula 
blockade the fairest spots from the tourist, and make the vale of 
Amsanctus, the shades of Vallombrosa, and the now, alas! curtailed 
hospitalities of Monte Cassino, mere names, with no association 
but the charm of the ‘unvisited’ to mark them in the recollection 
of the traveller. Dad roads or none, the most tedious progress in 
the least interesting portions of the journey, wretched food and 
accommodation, apathetic assistance on the part of the inhabitants, 
and the haunting dread of brigandage over all, are amply suffi- 
cient to account for the freshness of the task which Mr. 


* The Pilgrimage of the Tiber. from tts Mouth to its Source; with Some Account of 
its Tributaries. By William Davies. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1873. 





| In bis description of Tivoli we are glad to see that Mr. Davies 
does justice to the lovely gardens of the Villa d’Este, a spot 
which the dull remark of Murray that “its formal plantations and 
clipped hedges find few admirers after the natural beauties of the 
| surrounding scenery,” would lead a traveller perhaps wholly to 
| neglect, if the guide-book writer did not contradict himself a few 
‘lines further on. Our author, however, bas unduly curtailed his 
description of the Auio above Tivoli, of Subiaco and its magnifi- 
cent church, only second in its effects of colour to St. Mark’s ab 
Venice; and if he had told us fewer legends in Rome, he might 
have profitably laid out the space on the upper portion of the 
Anio, a region now as unknown, except to a few artists, as the 
upper part of the Tiber. We are also surprised to find no 
mention made of the present state of the Ponte Salaro, picturesque 
in its ruins, and deserving a sketch, were it only as a record of 
what we may hope is not tolast for ever. Returning to the Tiber, 
| Mr. Davies omits any mention of the Castello della Creacenza 
| (sometimes called Poussin’s Villa), though it is one of the most 
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imposing of the fortified farms of the Campagna ; and we think— 
though we are not in a position to supply the omission—that there 
is a curious story connected with one of the tombs on the Via 
Flaminia as to the discovery in England of a missing portion of 
the sculptures, which it would have been interesting to see included 
jn the work before us. Soracte figures as an illustration, but the 
party do not seem to have ascended it. This, again, is a spot not 

go distant from the Tiber but that it might have entered into their | 
plan, and as it is comparatively rarely visited, some information 
about it would have been acceptable. 

The illustrations are of various degrees of merit. 
entirely confined to landscape, which we rather regret, as the 
gubject of costume is mentioned by Mr. Davies, and with Mr. 
Barclay at hand, we might have hoped for some interesting bits. 
We can only conclude that the party felt this department of art 
to have been so hackneyed in the Roman studios, that they really 
could not bring themselves to put any more of it on paper. 
Among the landscape illustrations, the two best are the view of | 
Orte, by Mr. Barclay, and that of the country near Perugia, by 
Mr. Elihu Vedder; the former is a most striking scene, and the 
latter gives a most faithfully topographical, as well as artistic, 
panorama. As regards Mr. Barclay’s sketches, without meaning | 
any disrespect to Messrs. Leitch and Skelton, who have drawn 
them on wood in the artist’s absence from England, we confess 
we should have preferred a literal transcript of the handiwork of | 
the painter of ‘‘ Anacapri Steps,” to the more conventional style 
of execution which appears to have been adopted. In the most 
striking subject, that of Civita Bagnorea, we suspect the work of 
the secondary draughtsman has unduly encroached on that of the | 
original artist. The houses of the town look too large for the rock | 
they stand on, the crater-like form of the surrounding hills | 
barely indicated, and considering the geology of the country, we 
doubt the slopes of the mountain standing at angles so acute as 
those figured in the cut. Some of the illustrations have nothing 
todo with the Tiber, notably that of the Pincio from the Villa | 
Borghese, in which, moreover, the delicate lines and subtle grada- | 
tions of the scene are very inadequately given. The same remark | 
applies to Veii, which affords one of the finest subjects for a land- 
scape painter in the whole of the Campagna, but which is here 
treated in a quite unrecognisable manner. Neither would the | 
peculiar situation of Assisi be divined from Mr. Davies's view of it. | 
The illustrations, however, which we have mentioned with praise, 
as well as many others we have not adverted to, are sufficient to | 
redeem any shortcomings in the others, and the tone of all of them 
is imaginative, and in keeping with the picturesque character of | 
the book. 

Such faults as we have found with Mr. Davies's work, though 
they take up considerable space in our article, are, after all, minor 
points, and may well be condoned, in view of the very interesting | 
matter he has contributed to our knowledge of Italy, both in his 
chapter on the popular songs and in his description of the less 
known parts of the Tiber. The gift of improvisation is common | 
among the untaught peasantry of these districts, and their pro- 
ductions, unlike the too literary effusions of the dwellers in towns, | 
are characterised by a grace, simplicity, and directness of purpose 
which would have done no discredit to Horace, Catullus, or 
Herrick, and by a delicacy and purity of moral tone far beyond 
the usual level of popular poetry. Some of them remind us of the 
old sonnets and canzoni which Mr. Rossetti translated in his Early 
Italian Poets, and Mr. Davies, himself no mean poet, has trans- 
lated many of these little poems with a fidelity and grace which 
leave little to be desired. In the collection of them he seems to 
bave been much aided by Signor Ferrari, and as he does not 
positively describe his taking down any orally in his own person, 
we presume his debt to the Italian collector is considerable ; but 
We are anyhow thankful for his introduction of them to us, and 
shall quote some specimens, which show that if the old Latin poets 
were tempted to borrow from foreigners, the lyric songsters of Italy 
at the present day have no reason to resort to any inspiration but 
their own. Here is one which has an Ovidian ring :— 

“Ere I do leave thee, gentle lady bright, 
The solid stones shall melt like wax away, 
Tho mother of shadows change to morning light, 
And eve proclaim the tidings of midday, 
Fire and water in one bond unite, 
And spring unchanged for ever hold his sway: 
Then shall our ended loves be finished quite, 
When earth its primal chaos shall display. 
Ere I do leave thee, gentle lady bright, 
The solid stones shall melt like wax away.” 


They are 











Another is much more tender and subtle :— 
“Go forth, my sigh, go sadly forth, and find 
Her who doth feed my heart wlth sorrow’s flow 


| curves and long-tracked lines. 


j}ago. Out of this central hall the bed-chambers opened, 


And if thou reach her, tell her all my mind, 
Recount my griefs and paint my wasting woe; 
Tell her I suffer still—through her, unkind, 
My life’s last hour in anguish seems to go; 
Tell her that though she scorn ms, still I bind 
My soul to hers with love no change can know— 
And if, sad sigh, thou find her unrelenting, 
Then die upon the air in vain lamenting.” 
Another is supposed to be addressed by ‘‘ any wife to any hus- 
band” on the eve of a journey :— 
“O golden mouth in silver apples set, 
I know the time is come when you must go. 
Go, then; your parting with contentment met ; 
Remember, dear, the service that you owe: 
And by the way green herbage you will find; 
Remember, dearest, whom you leave behind: 
And by the way bright blossoms will enweave ; 
Remember, my sweet idol, her you leave: 
And by the way hard rocks and stones will lie; 
Remember her to whom you say good-bye.” 


We wish Mr. Davies would give us a collection of Italian popular 


| songs, with a translation by himself opposite; we have just 


enough in this volume to make us wish for more. 

Here and there in Mr. Davies’s route the inns were what they 
usually are in unfrequented parts of Italy, intolerable, and he had 
to find accommodation at private houses. Of a family at Orte, 
to which he carried an introduction from Rome, he gives a 


pleasant picture :— 

“ The house of our destination was entered at the back by a narrow 
passage. On presenting myself I was met by a venerable-looking 
gentleman in a long coat, and wearing a /erretta or cap of dark velvet 
on his head. He had along grey beard, a mild expression of counte- 
nance, an eye undimmed by age, and tl gentleness and repose of 
manner and demeanor which is the proper heritage of ages of culture 
and refinement. At the same time his daughter came forwards with a 
pleasant smile. She had passed the age of girlhood, but was still youug. 
With considerable claims to good looks, she was something better than 
good-looking. Her smile was as open as sunshine, her manner easy 
and elegant. She welcomed me as the lady of the house, and said that 
they had provided accommodation for us with them. In vain I pro- 
tested against the inconvenience that three guests, and those strangers, 
must make in their quiet household. No ‘nay’ would be allowed ; 
everything had been prepared and we must come. The warmth and 





| generosity of our reception, than which nothing could have been more 


The house was a very 


friendly or homelike, soon put us at our ease, 
It was one of 


old-fashioned one, built of good solid mediwval stone. 
those situated on the edge of the precipice, overlooking the picturesque, 
winding valley through which the yellow river flowed in sweeping 
The interior consisted of a central hall, 
in which was a ponderous fire-place surmounted by a heavy stone 
cornice, something like our English residences of three hundred years 

The room was 
ornamented with some very creditable oil paintings from the hand of 
our accomplished hostess. A guitar with some music lay upon the 
table; other signs of cultivated occupation being visible. What was 
not the least remarkable was that in one of the dirtiest towns of Italy, 
apparently with no underground drainage, and amidst so much that 
was squalid and filthy, here the most perfect and scrupulous cleanliness 
reigned throughout, from speckless linen to well-washed floors and 


walls.” 
After a walk about the town, the travellers returned to a good 


| Supper, excellent wine, and the conversation of their host, and 
songs to the guitar by the daughter of the house fiuished the day, 


Mr. Davies was more fortunate in his entertainers than Mr. Lear 
and some other Englishmen have occasionally been. In the remoter 
parts of Italy, the traveller must to a great extent rely on private 
hospitality, and whether he is expected to pay or not, the courtesy 
and attention he meets with are much the same; butin any case he 
must join his hosts in their evening gossip, and unless the family are 
as refined as that which fell to the lot of our author, their society 
after supper may prove somewhat of a bore to a tired Englishman, 
who not improbably would prefer Lis bed to a common-place 
discussion of Italian politics, in a company which is sure to be 
loud-voiced, if not numerous. Even in the family just described, 


on the second day,— 


“Whilst we were sitting in the house in the evening, Basileo, our 
promised guide, came in, drew a chair into the cirele, and joined in the 
redness which belongs to the 


Here indeed the kind of saci 
at all understood, for presently 
rrand entered in the same 

f the house were free 


conversation, 
English household did not appear to be 
little 





a woman with a child on 
unceremonious manner, as if the privilege of th 
to all.” : 

Without pursuing Mr. Davies's route through all the towns near 
which the Tiber flows, we may mention as among the most in- 
teresting, either for situation or for antiquarian reasons, Bagnorea, 
Todi, Perugia, Assisi, Citta a di Castello—the ancient Tifernum, 
near which the younger Pliny had once a villa—and Borgo San 
Sepolcro, celebrated for its fine specimens of Pietro della Francesca, 
The last town on the Tiber is Pieve Santo Stefano, a homely 
little agricultural place, at which te travellers arrived on a market 
day, and saw all the costumes, bargainings, and love-makings of 


the country-side. ‘Twenty miles above this is the source of 
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allowed to follow so dangerous an example, nor must it expect to 
retain the endowments given by private devotion. Our adversaries 
must be very confident of victory, when they thus set up in our sight 





the Tiber, hidden in a vast beech forest covering the side of a 
mountain :— 


“The trees were almost all great gnarled veterans, which had borne the 
snows of many winters: now they stood basking above their blackened | the yoke under which we are to pass not only conquered, but stripped, 
shadows in the blazing sunshine. The little stream tumbled from ledge | The essay on “The Failure of the French Reformation ” is interesting, 
to ledge of splintered rock (here a limestone in which small nummulites li but fragmentary. The biographical sketches of Marot, Dolet, and Des 

and other organic remains are visible), sometimes creeping into a haze 1] | 
thicket green with long ferns and soft moss, and then leaping once 
more merrily into the sunlight. Presently it split into numerous little : ; age: 
rills. We followed the longest of these. It led us to acarpet of smooth | out more fully. Incomplete also, as it could scarcely fail to be within the 
green turf amidst an opening of the trees; and there, bubbling out of | limits imposed, is the article on “ Miracles, » Vi isions, and Revelations 
the a 8 od, yore x1 with white strawberry blossoms, the deli- | Medimval and Modern.” The writer relies 

) , 5 crane’s-bill anc varf willow > a conions ii sined 2 f 
cate blue of the « rane’s-bill and dwarf will ow herb, a co} ious little stre 1M | inconvenient phenomena, on the 
arose. Here the old man paused, and resting upon his staff, raised his | : a ra ee 
age-dimmed eyes, and pointing to the gushing water, said, ‘£ questo | *PPpearance, shat “mura - ; 
si chiama il Tevere a Roma!’ (‘ And this is called the Tiber at Rome.’) | °2 prophecy, and are never properly seen alone. Articles on 

7 We stooped and drank of the cool clear water where it first saw | “ Catholicism 1 Papal Infallibility,” “ Mazzini and New Italy,” ang 
the light. W e re verently gathered some of the flowers that bent above “Recent Travels and Explorations in Syria,” make up a number of 
its little basin; and then we went away. I with the words still ringing 
in my ears, ‘ And this is called the Tiber at Rome !'” 

The source itself offered ‘little for the pencil to seize. It was 
but a carpet of soft green grass in an opening in the wood, out of PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


which the clear stream welled.” It must have been a charming ae 
. er al . = SS — 2 : Adams (W. H. D.), Warrior, Priest, and Statesman, cr 8V0.....+....++4+. (Nimmo) 59 
place to loiter in, but unfortunately a band of brigands was known Aleott, Fireside and Camp Stories, 12m Vara k) 10 
to be in the neighbourhood, and it was not safe to remain. So the | 4iford (Dean), Life, Journals, and Letters, Svo.. rer eik 
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..(Trabner) 69 





Periers are excellent; but we should like to see the thesis that the Refor. 
mation failed for want of religious earnestness in the Reformers worked 





for disposing of a number of 


ich has an ¢€x post facto 
stian revelation, are ever based 












more than average interest. 
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the duty of the central authority is plain. It must supply the local | Riddell (Mrs,), The Earl's Promis se, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo : 


boards with a general plan of what is to be done. and to do this, it S@!aman (A. A.). Footsteps in the Way of Life, er 5vo 
= rk, moa shia, 16 Schroeder (Dr. K.), Manual of Midwifery, 8vo, cloth 


(Mowbray) 1 
(Judy Office) 1/0 
liams & Norgate) 2/6 
(Macmillan) 69 
..(Van Voorst) 1/0 
(Churchill) 12/0 
.(De la Rue) 3/6 
. .(Macmillan) 30/0 

(Hamilton & Co.) 3/0 
..( Nisbet) 2/6 
..(Churchill) 15,0 
(Routledge) 3/6 
.-ee(lriibuer) 240 
J. Heywood) 2/46 


-(Routledge) 3/6 


Dialogue, l2mo 














not able 

















simply so much waste of money. Already a vast expenditurs has beer 

















which have been mo 










punished for their en 





possible excuse for a continued inactivity. Under these circumstances, 


















..(Charchill) 12/6 








must first make, as the reviewer suggests, a great sanitary survey of Scott (Mra. G. G.), Family Prayers, cr 8¥0 .......+ (Dalton) 7/6 
} : -_ Th; : ™ a oe . . Scott (Sir W.). Marmion, with Notes, 18mo_....... arseopecbtenssonncennennd (Ross) 1/6 
1e country. Th: simply a matter of expense, which woul e oe I 

t _s ap'y natter of expense, which would indeed Shakespeare, Timon of Athens, with Notes by Hunter, 12mo, (Longman) 1/0 





be but trifling, « 
question be solved—and 


g the utility of the work. Let te other great Shelley (C. P. B.), Workshop Appliances, ‘ ....(Longman) 3/6 
1is cannot surely be beyond the resources of Simpson (B.), Outlines of Natural Philosophy, 12M0 .......secceseeeererees (Collins) 1/0 
scatter aacstts nse as ae esources Of snith (F. W.), Memorials, Records of a H uppy Life, cr 8vo (Morgan & Scott) 3/6 
..(Strahan & Co.) 21/0 








science—as to the best means 
at last. The article on 
and forcibly i 


f utilising sewage, and we shall see light Smith (J.), The Coming Man, 2 vols er BVO vase 
ladstone Administration ” is 4}., Story of Waterloo: or, the Fall of Na MONDO, TEINS. srovnecerececes-csvenses (Nimmo) 1/0 
adstone Administration ” is eloquently ‘poyemache (A. F.), Story of Noah's Ark, in Eight ‘Se rmons E 2/0 
i t is, on the whole, a just Tuttiett (L.), Meditations on the Book of Common Prayer, cr 8vo (S. P.C. K.) 1/6 
Vessels and Voyages, by Uncle Geo re, a ul l6mo Blackwood) 2/6 





ns what 






appreciation of tu vhich the Ministry has done for the yon Pettenskfer (Dr ), Relations of the Air to the Clothes we Wear (Trubner) 2/3 
Empire. This writer how, is not prepar s to advise that the Non- Whbymper (A.), Taken Up, a Tale, 1: 2mo. coseeeK TEIN) 2/0 
° . : y . Ss Willts (M.), Pulpit Discourses, pust 8vo J 7/6 
conformist vote should be with he ‘id from Mr. Gladst and his friends, = . erbemepies te a 
because the Elementary Educ Act and its proposed amendment do ~ i ls mia . [SS 
not satisfy the demands of the emma leaders. The prophecies - Parriage. — 
1 > 299 7 , . . a . ! . Picott—HoskyNs—On Thursday, the 17th inst., at St Ber e ae Church, Pimlico, 
of the British Quarterly about the Disestablishment of the English by the Rev. J. Leigh Hoskyus, Rector of Aston Tyrr Jerks (Uncle of the 


Bride), assisted by the Rev. George W. Pigott Rector - ‘U pton Magna, Salop, 
a : me , 2 aud the Rev. G. Cosby White, Vicar of St. Barnabas, the Rev. Charles Francis 
m of what the policy of the party of destruction is Corbet Pigott, of Edgmond Rectory, Salop, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Chandos Wreu Hoskyus, Esq., M.P., of Harewood, Herefordshire. 


Church do not call for observation, but it is worth while to notice an 





incidental indicati 











likely to be. The Jrish Church Act is not to be a precedent, it seems, 
for the English Church Act of the future. Mr. Gladstone’s “ninety == _ . ————— 
millions” have terrified the Nonconformist imagination. The Irish TERMS OF SuBscRIPTION.— Yearly, 28s. Gd.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 


Church, by the voluntary action of its clergy in commuting, secured Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advauce, postage included. Single copy, 6d. 5 
half of its property in perpetuity. The English Church is not to be ly post, 6}d. 
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TANTED, as ASSISTANT MASTER 
for a Preparatory School, near Rugby, an 
Oxford or Cambridge man, who has taken Honours in 


hop, gvi08 references, to “0. F.,” Post Office, Rugby 
mPRINITY OLLEGE, 
EASTBOURNE. 
Jas. R. Woop, M.A., Trinity College, 
Master, Rev. Cambridge. 
EXT TERM commences on SATURDAY, 


N 
Ld %), when Two Scholarships are offered for 


September 2 
Competition. _ 


[RTON COL L EG -E for \ W OMEN.— 
The next Entrance Examination wil! be held in 
yecupy four days, beginning Oct. 1. 
s of entry are now ready, and may > be obtained 
Fort pplication to the Hon. See. Miss Davies, 17 
Cunningham Place, London, N.W. These forms must 
be returned, fi led up, on or before Aug 30. The 
College, Which has hi therto been carried on at Hite hin, 
js now remove »d to the new building in the neighbour- 


hood of Cambridge 


HE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL of KING 

EDWARD VI., BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare Co lege, Cambridge. 

The sons of gentlemen and c ler rgymen are received 
. boarders in the Head Master's house. The system 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. 
Oreere are valuable Scholarships from the 

Oxford University. 
Terms for Board and Tui 


London, and will « 





tion, from 69 guineas to 
Sons of 





70 guineas per annum, according to age. 
clergymen, 50 guineas. 
The next Half will commence on Tuesday, August 12 


Apply to the Head Master. 


7 [_ pow 
NONR Y 
OLD ABERDEE Ms 
Conducted by Rev. ALEXANDER ANDERSON. and his 
Son-in-Law, Henry M. Barker, LL.D. 
Honours WON BY PUPILS DURING LAST YEAR. 

1, Universities —Class Prizes: Fourteen first and 
second. University Prizes: £70, £50, £65 per annum 
&c. Graduations in Honours: Four, of which three in 
in a honours. 

Public Services.—Two Indian 

PB som (final examination). 
and Infantry Competition (June, 
Woolwich Comp-tition, RE. aud R.A 
June 20, 1873. Prospectus on application. 


HEEA or CHINA GRASS.—An 
opportunity having presente ditself of obtaining 
the Rheea— “China grass" or * Ramie”—plant in its 
fresh state, persons wishing to have a supply of the 
same for experiment are requested to 
delay to the Reporter on the Products « 
Office, as it is expected that the plants will 
for delivery by the 20th inst. 

The plants will be delivered free 
ages weighing about 70lbs each, and one or 
such packages can be forwarded to each applicant 
Inventors in this country will thus, for the first time, 
have an opportunity afforded to them of experimenting 
with the Rheea plant in its green * fresh 
Samples of the dried plant are likewise available for 
distribution, and it is intended, should a sufficient | 
number of competitors come forward, to arrange fora 
series of trials to take place with both the green and 
the dried plant early in November, by which time the 
autumn crop of the Rheea will be re dy. 

The prize of £5,000 offered by the Government of | 
India at the Sah: arunpore trial in August of last year 
having lapsed, and the proposed triuls in England 
affording so much greater facilities for competition, it 
is under consideration whether any prize should be 
awarded on the occasion, and if so, what the amount 
thereof should be. M. E. GRANT DUFF. 

India Office, 4th June, 1873 
NCIENTIFIC PRE 
kK) Collections to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements o 
Geology,” an¢ d facilitate the in ap ort unt study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had : 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; alsc single specimens 3 ‘of minerais, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers ; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Miueralogist to Her 

Strand, W.C. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and —_— 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F-.G.S., 149 Strand, W 


M ORTLOCK’S POTTERY 
GALLERIES. 
3 and 204 OXFORD S(REET; and 
$1 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQU ‘ARE, W. 


AHA SCHOOL, 


Civil Serviee Ap- 

t Place, Cave ae 
First Place, 

June, 1873). 








f India at this 
ye ready 


of chargein pack 


SENTS.— 








N consequence of the approaching close 
of the London Season, John Mortlock begs to | 
intimate that from Monday, the 7th of July, to the 2nd 
of August, the whole of his large STOCK, Wwioocrs 
every variety of useful and ornamental CH 
GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, will be ON SAL in 2 
a REDU( TK )N of 20 PER CENT. from the original | 
market pri 
Mr. MORT LO 


ALLOW ANCE is made for ¢ 


SOL IE ADDEESS: 
kK nd 204 OXFORD STREET; 
3r ORC HAR D STREET, PORT WAN 


Bree ‘H-LOADERS. 
PBEECH-LOADERS 


> REECH-LOADERS 

BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIS, 3 STAMPS. 
ny WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
de LONDON. 





XK wishe 8 B observe that this 
SH ONLY. 


SQu ARE, w. 


SECOND-HAND. 


FROM £10 10s. 


School to | 


apply without | 


more of | 


state, | 


M: Lic asty, 149 | 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The SIXTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East. From 9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


N LEXANDRA PARK. 
va 


OPEN DAILY. 
_ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


HEALTH RESORTS. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Air bracing 


yet balmy.—Beautiful Scenery of North Devon. 
—240 Apartment>.—Cuisine excellent —Wines choice. 
| Table d’ldte daily. 


AY IDLAND RAILWAY. 
Ss 


| TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1873. 

| Arrangements for the Issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd- 
class Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 26th 
to the 31st October, 1873. 

| For particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes 
| issued by the Company. 

| JAMES ALLPORT, 
| Derby. May 17th, 1873 


'TIURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
| CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 





General Manager. 


| 35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, end DuBLIn, 1863, 


STIX YARDS WIDE. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, 


Rooms Covered din Ono ) Piece. 


J. NICOLL, 


| 
‘| {. and Outfitter, 114 to 120 Reg nt Street, and 22 
| 
| 
| 











Cornhill, London. Branch Establishments at Man- 
| chester, Liverpool, and Bir end Birmingham. 


POR GENTLEME N.—H. J. 


NICOLL'’S TRAVELLING, TOURIST, and 
Cc a ISING SUITS, from Three Guineas; Shower- 
proof Tweed Overe —- from 20s; Summer Llama 


Tweed Negligé and "eres 
in Melton cloths from 21s 


NICOLL’S 


| Dust Coats, from 10s 6d 
| Jackets, from 15s 6d ; 


yO R BOYS—H. J. } 


| SEASONABLE NOV ELTIES in SUITS ana | f 


| DRESSES.—Washing Suits of Regatta cloth, from 
| 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill Materials, from 15s 6d. 
| Knickerbocker Suits, in Summer Angola Cloths, from 
21s. Light Tweed Overcoats from l4s; ditto, Melton, 
| from 21s. 
q OR 
SUPERIOR RIDING 





NICOLL’S 
HABITS, from Three to 

Right Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 64; Riding Hats, 
= immed, from 21s; Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, from 

s; Ditto, Costumes, from 3ls 6d; Light Llama Dust 
ine) he the New Polonaise Jackets; the Ladies’ 
| Driving Coats; the Walking Habit Dress; the Ladies’ 
Waterproof “ Dreadnought" Ulster Coats; with other 
Fashionable Novelties for the Season. 

H. J. NICOLL’S Addresses in London are :—114 to 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill. 
lishments: at Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; Liver- 
pool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 39 New Street. 


OstER’s CRYSTAL GLASS 


LADIES.—IL. J. 


CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
|} CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
| Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Mannufactory and Show Rooms, 
| Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 


| 
I WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has one large show- 
room devoted exclusively to the display of Baths and 
| Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
| and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
| Portable Showers, 8s 6d. 
| Pillar Showers, £3 103 
to £6 8s. Hip, 15s to 33s. 
| A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
| Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Wure in great variety, from 153 to 48s the 


| Set of Three. 
ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 


General Furnishing [ronmonger, by appoint- 
mont to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his anri- 

valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
| large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. 
| 


Nursery, 25s to 40s. 
ree hy 63 6d to 53s. 








1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
| and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
| ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 

Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
| will always an: lertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


EAUTIFUL and PEARL-LIKE 
| TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procur red by the use of 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

Which has been for the last seventy 

prized by the thousands who have used it, 

sider it the only Dentifrico that can be reli 
2s 9d per box, 

ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL 

Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautitles the Human 

Hair, 38 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 
small), and 2!s per bottle, 

ROWLAND'’S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Complexion,anda 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 4s 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 


years highly 
and con- 
ed on 








Merchant ~ Clothier 


Branch Estab- | 


Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for * Rowland's” Articles. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL es ERS THROUGHOUT THE 
ORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


| 
| 

| 

| - 

| GLENFIELD STARCH 
ln Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 

| The Admiration of the Beholder, 


And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


> oO D RIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 
| RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIO 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
| tion of letters, 
| NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES 
| colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
. igas, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
ashion 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, Heraupic Desiener, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 

42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


WENHAM LAKE 

ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Iee Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters. and all mo 
dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
Lon Jon (C orner of Savoy Street) Ilustrated lists free, 


C® NSUMPTION, WASTING 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 
PANCREATIC 


| 


stamped in 
Gold, 








‘CE SAFES and 








and MOORE'S EMUL- 


YREATINE are the most potent re- 


|; SAVORY 
| SION and PAN( 
| medial agents. They are the ouly remedies yet known 
| for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Ou. and pre- 
| venting nausea, while they also efMficicntly supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it, 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each boitie, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
aud all Chemists. 

Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 

] ENTOCRETE, or SOLUBLE 
TOOTH POWDER TABLETS. 
CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
sing-case nor toilet table, and 


Prepared from a combination 
Price 


AGREEABLE, 
Cannot soil the dre 
are a perfect luxury. 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 
OTHING 
AMARELLA restores the human hatr to its pris- 


tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
i and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
| 
| 
} 





IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 


eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public ia a more 

concentrated form and at a lower price, 

Sold in bottles, 33 each. 
_ Angel Passage, 93 U pper Thames Street, London, 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 

7 TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 

Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 

the ename! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
| rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Tbames Street, London, 


YNOUT and RHE UMATISM. — - ‘The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved aud cured in a few days by that cele- 


brat ad medicine, BLAIR'S GUUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to preveut the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 141 and 2s 9a 
per box; or obtained through any Chomist. 


URE of Hay Fever (Summer Catarrh) 
and Colds, by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIG 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Bullus, 168 Hockley Hill, Bir- 
miogham:—* One persou suffered from Hay Fever—~ 
Summer Catarsh—took the Wafers, and found almost 
immediate reliof ib give instant reliof to Asthma, 
} Consumption, 5, Colds, Bronchitis, aud all dis- 
orders of the turvat. Price Is 1jd per box, of all 
druggists 





















| OLLOWAYS PILLS.—Nervous 
| DERANGEM rs.—Not only is the nervous 
| system affected by variations of temperature, atmo- 
spheric vicissitud 1 i: errors, excessive indulgeace 
in stimulants, fatigue of muscle, aod anxiety of mind, 
| but it also intensely mpathises with disorder in any 
| part of the body id ex ay ng tivity of the brain. 
| Lhese excellent Pi i w noted r their power 
of augmenting ppeu promvutiug ig 2, 
} regulating secreti and e for ing excretivns, have 
| likewise pro themsely the mv certain of 
neurotonics or strength rs of the v nnd the best 
agen of vital ener in summer, Holloway's 
| Pills SPA tal y useful in guarding the system 
| agiinst malaria, sunstroke from ve heat, and 
| ths weakuess engendered by anacc2ierated circulation 
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OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN'S 
SEA SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to 
announce their REMOVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, EC., 
where all communications should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from 
the “ foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. 
Hassall and other eminent chemists, who strongly re- 
commend it as very superior to the rock and other 
salts previously used. It is the only efficient substitute 
for sea-bathing—Tidman and Son, removed from 
Wormwood Street to 21, Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.O. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing 
areal sea bath in yourown room. May be used 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to 
each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, 
in bags and boxes of 7I1b., 14lb., 28lb., 56lb., and 1 cwt. 
Beware of imitations. 


FPXIDMAN'S SEA SALT, used daily, 

produces astonishing effects in cases of debility, 
lassitude, &c. Itinvigorates more effectively and natu- 
rally than any other remedy. Sold in bags and boxes 
by all chemists and druggists. N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade mark. 














IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the 

very want of the age, presenting to every one 

the pleasures of sea bathing without the necessity of 

@ residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 

salt may always be obtained at the Argyl] Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, City. 


rpIDMAN'S SEA SALT is not merely a 








healthful uxury, but has produced really won- 
derful effects in many cases of glandular swellings, 
rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.— 
Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, 

immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthen- 

ing the limbs, developing the muscles, aud invigorat- 

ing the whole system. It greatly assists in forming a 

sound constitution.—Sold by chemists and druggisis. 
Beware of imitations. 


rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
powers are there exhibited in the most striking man- 





ner. For very young children the bath should be 
tepid. Sold in bags and boxes by chemists and 
druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each package 


bears our trade-mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
a any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water, eliminated 
in other cases by the ordinary operations of refining 
and purifying, are retained in full activity. 


FPIDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually 
relieves tender feet. They should be bathed | 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by chemists and druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—Tidman and Son, 2i Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 
T IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When 
purchasing this celebrated article, assure your- 
self of its verity by seeing that every package bears 
our well-known trade mark—a bag, on which are the 























| 


words, **Tidman’s Sea Salt.”"—Tidman and Son, 21/ , 


Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C, 
and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by | 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 








LOSS of HAIR, &c., 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
M’ TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, | 
1 London, is daily in attendance as above. All } 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can | 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the | 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally ap- 
proved during the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous | 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


~RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
fe ee MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, | 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manvfacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 











| L 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. 
tions on application to Messrs. DUN VILLE and O0., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


7 INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


| fag ergnenr CHAMPAGNE; Dry, 

Medium, and Rich, 54s per dozen, 29s per dozen 
pints. Aperfectly genuine, naturally sparkling Wine, 
from Ingelheim, on the Rhine, equal to first-quality 
Champagne. This Wine was first introduced by 
Messrs. FEARON, and sold as MOUSSIRENDER 
RHEINWEIN ; but as this name has been extensively 
used by other firms for low-priced Wines, they have 
now adopted the more distinctive title of INGELHEIM 
CHAMPAGNE. The Trade Mark is registered, and 
each label bears the Siguature of the Importers. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 
145 New Bond Street, W., London; 

and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


G PARKLING DINNER ALE. 





W ™ Youncer and CO. Established 1749. 





pes PALE ALE, 


W ™ Youncer ana CO, Established 1749. _ 





> ssvnas ¢ ALE, 


W M. YOUNGER and CO. 








Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh. 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S8.E. Liverpool 
Office: 51 South John Street. 
JURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Govt, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLIs and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Bust and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 





| LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
| which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 


housemen :— a a > wae 
| aan PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 





( \APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry 

/ Pasteand Curry Powder, = Tastee 

IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones 
and Co., Tirhoot. 


ABLE JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 





; AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 


ie warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 


fined Sugaronly, Qpo.2 
irre SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 





AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
ny LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 


name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | 


the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 





JARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used sO many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


_"* CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 








HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 


inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied | 


description. 
25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS Sr., OXFORD Sr, W. 


! —_—_ | 
SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE, 


SHOw-RooMs: 25, 26, & 27 BERNERS StT., LONDON, W. 


HOWARD AND SONS. 


Quota- | 


| TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually 


| AVINGTON and PENNINGTON's 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTs ; 

| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and F, en 

| Stock and Share and Money Markets, & with 2 

| ennmeration of Safe Investments payi 0 

| per cent. a 10 to % 

| LAVINGTON and PENNINGTON, 
Exchange Buildings, London, E C. 


3 Roya) 
| 7 IRR ApPIiong a 
| PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombag 
| Street and Charing Cross, London.—Establisheg 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur. 
ances effected in all parts of the world, F 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) . 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, p Secretaries, 


| 

| 

| AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1807. (For LIvesoNty.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 

| A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
| 

| 








Expenses of management under 3 per cent, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 





BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide ang 

| the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 

| negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 

| For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, 
EO. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


= i 
|f OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
| with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 

CAUSED BY 
| ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
| PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week fog 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


XN OVERNMENT STOCK INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 


First Issue, £500,000, 


The Capital and Deposits received by this Company 
| are invested in Government Stocks and Guaranteed 
| Securities, which are quarterly inspected by the 
Auditors, who certify as to correctness and adver- 
tise their Certificate, thereby giving the most unques- 
ionable security. 
NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company 
for terms of Three and Five Years, with Cheques or 
Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of 
54 per cent. per annum for 5 years 


Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal:— 
4 per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months, 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 
TMHE CO-OPERATIVE TRUNK and 
UMBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. Open to supply the Public without 
Ticket, Subscription, or formality, at reduced prices. 
Celebrated for our Ils. 6d. Silk Umbrellas, worth a 
Guinea. Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Ladies’ Dress 
Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, and 
| every description of Travelling Equipage. 
I, DAVIDS, Manager. 





MORSON’'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 

| as the True Remedy. Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 

3s; Lozenges, in boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in 

bottles, from 28; and as Powder, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s 
each; by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 

THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 

| proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 

| remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 

ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

| DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 

Street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


| The Medical Profession adopt 


oe 





MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 

| WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

| will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

| THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented 

IT removes al] dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

} Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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ESTIMATED DIVIDENDS 17 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 





ISSUE of 12,000 SHARES of £10 EACH, 


of 


THE WELLINGTON IRON & COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


CONSISTING 


OF 


THE OLD PARK IRON WORKS, near WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE, and 


THE WENVOE HEMATITE WORKS, 


near CARDIFF, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 





Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts 1862 and 1867, by which the liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 





Capital, £120,000, in 12, 


000 Shares of £10 each. 





Price of Issue, Par, or £10 per Share, 
Payable as follows :—£1 per Share payable on Application; £3 per Share payable on Allotment; £2 per Share payable on Ist Septembor, 1873; 
£2 per Share payable on Ist October, 1873; £2 per Share payable on Ist November, 1873; Total, £10. ; 
Subscribers may pay up their Shares in full on any day on which an Instalment is due, entitling them to Discount at the rate of £6 per cent. per 
annum for such Prepayment. 





DrrREcTORS. 
WILLIAM MUNTON BULLIVANT, Esq., Chairman. 


OCTAVIUS OMMANNEY, Esq,, J.P. 
JOHN BRIDGMAN, Esq. 


GEORGE GIFFARD DINELEY, Esq. 
WALTER HOWELL, Esq., Managing Diroctoy, 


BANKERS, 
Messrs. PRESCOTT, GROTE, CAVE, and CO., 62 Threadneedle Strect, E.C., London. 
THE MIDLAND BANKING COMPANY, Wellington, Shropshire. 

Sorrcrrons—Messrs. TUCKER, NEW, and LANGDALE, 4 King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
Avuprrors—Messrs. DELOITTE, DEVER, HOLLEBONE, and CO., Public Accountants 4 Lothbury, E.C., London. 
Manacer—Mr. SAMUEL DANKS. 

Secrerary—FRANCIS THOMAS NEW, Esq. 

Orrices—l4 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., LONDON. 





PROSPECTUS, 


This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing, continuing, and further 
developing the valuable and well-known extensive Iron Works and Collieries known 
as the “Old Park Iron Works,” Wellington, Shropshire, now in active operation. 

The Property is situate in immediate contiguity to the famous Coalbrookdale 
and Lillesball Iron Works; and with the view of ensuring a direct supply of 
Hematite Ore, the Company will combine with the Old Park Iron Works the 
Wenvoe Hematite Iron Ore Property, near Cardiff, Glamorganshire. 

The Mineral and Surface Rights of the Old Park Property embrace an area of 
gbout 1,280 acres. ‘The Minerals comprise:—Coal.—13 seams of Coal, varying 
from 1} feet to 6 feet in thickness. Ironstone.—Four beds of rich Clayband Iron- 
stone. Fireclay of excellent quality existing in large deposits, and also quarries 
of good Building Stone. 

Quantity of Minerals.—Mr. Marcus Scott, the eminent Mining Engineer, who has 
for the last thirty years had the duty of surveying and mapping all the under- 
ground works of this Property, states in his Official Return made in 1867 for the 
“ Royal Coal Commission,” the total quantity of Coal then remaining in the seams 
hitherto worked to be ten millions two hundred and seventy thousand statute tons, 
exclusive of the Coal in the other seams, which it is considered may be workable 
hereafter; giving a total quantity of upwards of 15,000,000 tons of Coal. A return 
by Mr. Scott states the quantity of workable Ironstone to March last to be one 
million seven hundred thousand tons; and of Coal, to the same date, 9,732,936 tons. 

The Royalties on the Coal are based on the low rate prevailing fifteen years 
since, the average Royalty not exceeding 7d per ton. The Ironstone and Fireclay 
Boyalties are also moderate. 

The Colliery and Mine Works comprise 21 Pit Shafts in work for raising Tron 
Ore and Coal, besides other Shafts which will be made available ou the completion 
of machinery now in course of erection. 

The Coal is in large demand for household use and steam purposes, nearly the 
entire supply for the town of Wellington, and great part of the supply for Shrews- 
bury, and other towns, being obtained from the Old Park Collieries. Beneficial 
contracts have also been made for the sale of Coal in the London market. 

The Blast Furnace Works comprise two Blast Furnaces now in operation. A 
third Blast Furnace has recently been in great part rebuilt and entirely relined, 
and fitted with all modern appliances, and is now ready to be putin blast. The 
retaining walls and other important works about the furnaces have also at great 
cost been entirely reconstructed within the last six months. When the third fur- 
nace is in blast, and the improvements now in active progress at the furnaces are 
completed, the three furnaces will be capable of turning out upwards of 20,000 
tons of Pig Iron annually. 

The quality of Pig Iron produced from Old Park Works, both for Forge and 
Foundry purposes, stands in very high repute. It is at present commanding 
throughout England and Wales nearly the highest rates of any on the market; and 
valuable contracts haye been made for delivery during the current year, at full 
prices. 

The Property, which is held on lease for a period extending to the year 1904, is 
well supplied with Reservoirs, Ponds, and Surface and Underground Railroads, A 
Private Branch Railway, upwards of one mile in length, 4-feet 8}-inch gauge, and 
worked by Locomotive Engines, at present brings the Minerals from the Pits, 

The Plant and Machinery are described in the Report of Mr.S. Danks, the present 
Manager, accompanying this Prospeutus, by whom a minute Inventory and Valua- 
tion has been made. 

The Mineral Rights of the Wenvoe Hematite Property extend under about 70 
acres, and are held for a term of which 31 years are unexpired at a moderate 
Royalty. Exploring rights over about 150 acres of additional land adjoining have 
recently been secured. 

From the Wenvoe Property there has been hitherto been worked about 30,000 
tons of Ore of excellent quality, and when the additional appliances now in pro- 
gress for raising Ore from these Works are completed, it is puted r 
Brooke Ridgway Smith, Mining Engineer, who has carefully surveyed and mapped 
the same, that 100 tons of Hematite can be raised daily. 

The supply of Hematite for Old Park Furnaces has hitherto been principally 
obtained from Somerset and Cornwall at great cost and inconvenience, which it is 
believed will be materially reduced by the Company possessing its own source of 
supply of Hematite Ore. 

The Surface of the Old Park Estate extends in the whole over 1,280 acres, and 
comprises the Mansion known as Malinslee Hall, and land in hand; Stirchley 
Halil and two other large Farms, and nearly the entire Village of Stirchley. The 
Farms are let, and under cultivation, and the annual yalue of the Mansion, Farms, 

Cottages, and Land exceeds the Surface Rental. 

On the Estate, and included in the Property leased, are School-house, Colliery 
and Furnace, Managers’ Resid fous Offices, and upwards of 200 
Cottages. There is also a * Workmen's Institute,” let to the Company at a small 
annval rental. In addition to the above there are upwards of 250 Cottages adjacent, 
9g aaetas in the lease, the whole giving ample accommodation for Miners and 

orkmen, 

For Railway accommodation the property is unrivalled. The London and North- 
Western Railway (Hadley and Ooalport Branch) intersects the Property through a 
distance of 24 miles. Two Passenger Stations, the “ Malinslee” and * Stirchiey" 
Stations, are on the Ewiate. The Main Line of the Great Western Railway from 

«~ 











London to Shrewsbury and the North skirts the Estate at the north-eastern boundary, 
from whence the Hollingswood Junction Branch is constructed direct to Old Park 
Furnaces. A private branch of the Electric Telegraph has been recently laid on 
from the public station at Dawley into the Offices of the Works. 

‘The Company acquires the Old Park Property and Works, Mineral and Surface 
Rights, Railroads, Rolling Stock, Plant and Machinery, together with the Brand 
and Goodwill, and the valuable [ron and Coal Contracts now running, and also the 
Wenvoe Hematite Iron Ore Property, and the Plant and Machinery thereat, and 
takes over the business as from the 12th July, 1873, at the price of £124,000, in 
which is included the entire expense of the formation and establishment of the 
Company to the date of the first allotment of Shares. The vendor is willing that 
£40,000 of the purchase money should romain as a deferred paymeut for five years, 
bearing interest at 6 per cent. per annum; the balance, £34,000, being payable in 
cash. This leaves out of the £120,000 now offered for subscription the sum of 
£36,000 for working capital, and for the purchase of the Iron, Coal, Ores, Limestone, 
Horses, Stores in Stock, which are to be paid for at a valuation. : 

The estimated amount of the profits from the working of the Collieries, Blast 
Furnaces, and Brick Works, as mentioned by Mr. Danks, Consultiug Eugineor, in 
his accompanying report, is as follows :— ‘ 
70,000 tons of Coal per annum for sale, in addition to that required for 


carrying on the Works, to be raised and sold at a protit of 4s 6d per ton £15,750 
20,00€ tons of Pig Iron per annum, at a proilt of 108 per ton........e.c.s00ee 10,000 
Bricks sold in addition to those required for the use of Works and Estate 500 





Total estimated profits por annum £26,250 

After deducting cost of management, interest, &c., the net estimated profits 
which would be available for dividend on the Share Capital on the above basis 
would be about 17 per cent. per annum. 

It may be desirable to mention that the above estimate is based upon prices 
much below those at present ruling. 

Looking at the position in which the Old Park Works are placed, in regard to 
Railway Communivation, the extensive area of Mine under work, the deservedly 
high repute in which the Pig Iron is held in the Trade, and the moderate amount 
of Cepital upon which dividends have to be paid, the Directors feel assured that 
in placing this undertaking before the public for subscription, they are offering 
one that will prove must satisfactory and highly remunerative to the Shareholders. 

A Contract has been entered into between EpwarvD HENRY 1 HOMAS, of the one 
part, and Francis THOMAS NEW, on behalf of the Company, of the other part, dated 
the 9th of July, 1873. 

Copies of such Contract, the Reports, enlarged Plans and Section of the Minerals, 
the ae — Mp ore passe, sna oy of Association, may be in- 
spected at the offices of the,Solicito: essrs, Tucker, New, and Lang: King 
Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. ” . , oo 

In case no allotment, or only a diminished allotment, is made, the deposit will be 
returned in full to the applicaut,or the balance placed to his credit towards the 
amount due on ellotment, 

Applications for Shares, accompanied with the deposit of £1 on application, must 
be made upon the form enclosed, and addressed either to the Bankers of (he Com- 
pauy, Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Co.,62 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London; 
or to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, 14 Great Winchester Street, E.O., 
London, from whom Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained.— 
By order of the Board, w. M. BULLIVANT, Chairman. 


14 Great Winchester Street, London, 18th July, 1873. 
ISSUE of 12,000 SHARES of £10 EACH, of 
THE 
WELLINGTON IRON & COAL COMPANY 


LIMITED. 











FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE WELLINGTON [RON AND COAL COMPANY, Lowrrep. 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, and Co, 

the sum of Pounds, being £1 per Share on my application of § 

of £10 each, in the Wellington Iron and Coal Company, Limited, I request you to 

allot to me that number of Shares, or any smaller number; and I hereby agree to 

accept such allotment, and to pay the balance due thereon and tho several Instal- 

ments, in accordance with the terms of your Prospectus, dated 18th July, 1873. 
Name (in full) 
Address. 
Profession (if any) 











we 





Siguature 
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— LISBON Sreau TRAMWATS NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY W. CHAMBERS, LL.D 
COMPAN aimited) WD, 

Issue of 1,270 Eight per C ‘ First Mortgage Deben- 





— 





NOTIOE is hesbreiven iar me Liatsot ape: | MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHAMBERS 
. 


CATION for the above will be CLOSED THIS DAY : 2 : ae 

(SATURDAY), the 19th inst., for London, and on . With Autobiographic Reminiscences. 
MONDAY, the 21st inst., for the Country.—By order, 
LAURENCE KEITH, Secretary. 

8 Great Winchester-Strect Buildings, Old Broad 


Street, London, E.C., July 19th, 1873. 
ncn nerens een ethane FRANCE: ITS HISTORY AND REVOLUTIONS 
HE LOUTH& LINCOLN RAILWAY. . 
To be worked and maintain aa in perpetuity by the Third Edition, price 3s 6d. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAIL\ VAY COMPANY. 

Issue of Five per Cent. First M rtgage e bentures | An Edition of the same Work, for use in Schools, is now ready, price 2s 6d, 
at Par, for Three, Five, or Seven Years, at the option 
of Subscribers. AILIE GILROY : sie Aiti ‘. 

The Directors of the Louth and Lincoln Railway OY, a Scottish Story. Second Edition, price 3s 6d, 
Company are prepared to receive applications for Loans —<—— 
on Debentures to the extent of ; 000, to be issued 
for three, five, or seven years, bearing interest at the 
rate of flve per cent. per annum, pays able half-yearly, iy a = 
on the Ist January and Ist July in each year, at Mes ssrs. ce 


emer oo THE CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED, 


The £83,000 Debentures, sty subseri tion, con- ” ii am . anak = 
stitute the full amount which the Company ioe horised | WILL COMMENCE BUSINE or AT ITS OFFICES, PALL MALL EAST, AND 124 CANNON STREET 


to borrow, and are a First Charge m the Railway, its , ON WEDNESDAY, THE 23xD JULY, 1873. 
rates and tolls. 
The line is to be worked and mai ntait ned in perpe 


Seventh Edition, price 3s 6d. 












ind all Booksellers, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburg! 




















tuity by the Great Northern Railway Company upon The GUARANTEE FUND of £100,000 CONSOLS has been invested ia the Names of the following 
the terms of the Louth and Lincoln Geenpeny’s receiv- pL ° 
ing Fifty per cent. of the traffic receipts. TRUSTEES :— 
The net receipts are estimated by the Company's ROBERT DALGLISH, Esq. M.P. 
Re ee nes bane bie ae or CUTHBERT E. ELLISON, Esq., JP 
or interest 0 e ene res being only £4,lov pe 4 ot a = - 
annum, the security may be considered eligible for SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq. M.P. 
trustees and others. W. H. SMITH, Esq. M.P. 


Allotments will be made in any amount, not being 
less than £100, 

Forms of Application may be obt uined from the The Cheques of the Cheque Bank supply a new, safe, and universally applicable method of payir 1g and trans 
undersigned, at the Company's Offices, Louth, Lincola- | mitting sums of £10 and under, and are available in place of Post-Oiice OrJers a ‘ 
shire; or from Messrs. Shorter and King, Stock- | amounts, 
brokers, 26 Birchin Lane, Lombard Street, E.C., . ‘ . . y ew 
London:—By order, FRED. SHARPLEY, Secretary. Each cheque will bear stamped on its face the maximum amount for w 1 itean be filled up, but the maxi- 





1 Letters of Credit for small 





Louth. I incolnshire, 15th July, 1873. mum amount must be previously deposited, and thus uo account can be overdrawn. All cheques are crossed and 
sx otras Ne payable only to order. . 
RI  TINTO ~“COMPAN Y, LIMITED. The cheques are supplied in books of ten each, costing 1s, being 104 Government duty and 24 Bank 

commission. 
“Tssue of £2,000,000 of Shares in 200,000 of £10 each. Money can be paid to the credit of the Cheque Bank at any of tho following Bankers, where the funds of 

The SUBSORIPTION LIST for the above SHARES the Cheque Bank will be — i 

w ill CLOSE on Monday, the 21st inst., for i yadon, and T 2 B: r AD ID i. + N BR 
i Ut n x t re 

— bay aT. M. Mi toe m. NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- WIL L [AMS, DE AGO. pine co. 

0. 17 Cornhi sondor 7th July 73, LAND. DIMSDALE, FOWLE 7: BARNARD, and CO, 




















a ae < CONSOLIDATED BANK, LIMITED. ALEXANDER, CUNLIFFES, and CO. 
pares LIFE PILLS.—Let any person NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. | JAY, COOKI ¥ McCULL 00 Hand Co. 
a take Two or Three of these Pills occasionally. ALLIANCE BANK. | UNION BANK of SCOTLAND. 
They at once remove all dangerous obstructions MANCHESTER and SALFORD BANK. MANCHESTER and COUNTY BANK. 
without pain or inconvenience, an I produce tho state By order 
ost to be desired—*a sound MIND in a souad Bopy.” i ice ia imi pos —~— a oe 
~~ by on - wna A +S 60u : 124 CANNON Srreet, E.C., July, 1873. S. J. NICILLE, Secretary and Accountant, 
THE 
GLOBE TELEGRAPH AND TRUST COMPANY 
ai ETL hh : I v | OMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
Capital, £3,000,000, divided into 150,000 Six per Cent. Preference Shares of £10 each, and 150,000 Ordinary Shares of 
£10 each. 
DIRECTORS, 
JOHN PENDER, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 





Sir JAMES ANDERSON. Sir DANIEL GOOCH, Bart., M.P. 
JULIUS BEER, _t Lord’ WILLIAM MONTAGU HAY. 
GEORGE ELLIOT, = 1-5 M.P. Right Hon. W. N. MASSEY, M.P. 
CYRUS W. FIELD, q. Right Hon. Viscount MONCK. 
Secretary (ad /nterin)—Mr. JOHN ANDERSON. Orrices—66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


In order to give effect to the desire expressed by several meetings of proprietors in the principal Submarine Telegraph Companies, and 
strongly urged upon the Directors a deputation representing over 1,000 shareholders, this Company has been formod for the consolidation 
of telegraphic property, so as practically to guarantee a dividend to the investor by spreading the risk as much as possible over existing telegraph 
systems running in various directions. The Shareholder will thus be insured against any serious loss ci of principal or income, and the 
market value of his property will not be exposed as at present to violent fluctuations. ° : ; 





The following is a table showing the Companies the shares of which 
will be accepted, and the rate at which Globe Shares will bo issued in 
exchange, unless otherwise required ; all allottees will receive in respect 


of their si ubseriptions in shares of other Companies shares of the Globe 


Wa4 
ull 





| one month, and £4 two months after allotn These subse riptions 
will be applied at the discretion of F the Dir ‘ctors in the purchase of 
Telegraph Shares and Securities, and for other purposes of the Com- 
pany. Interest at 5 per cent. per annum will be allowed on payments 








{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Company in equal propo rtions of the preference and ordinary capital. | in anticipation of the instalments. 

Applications for Shares in other proportions will be met as far as| Applications for shares, either by way of exchange or for cash, must 

practicable. | be made in the appropriate forms accompanying the Prospectus, and in 
BLE. the case of cash subscriptions, the applications must be lodged at the 


- Bankers, with a deposit of £1 per share applied for. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may bo obtained at the 
| Company’s Office . 





te cf Exchane. » G'ohe Shares a 
Rate cf Exchange for G'obe Shares. 18th July, 1873. 




























Anglo-American ) | i P A a Pen lo-American Old Stock £152 % —_— 
ding sh an | ae i rench Atlantic £36 10s per share ¢ 0 EL G CO TY, 
anh sy ao, [etl (teat fa foe kee [GLOBE TELEGRAPH AND TRUST COMPAN 
foundian d Lines.) ) ! v re, ex . 
: i Land and reserve warrant, LIMITED. 
MND ccucivanteonsnseceseboscovsce | £19 | Par 
Eastern Extension £10 | Par. . : ’ : - i ; 
German Union..... £10 | Par. In compliance with numerous applications from Shareholders m 
atone fa £25 | £20 per share. | existing Telegraph Companies, the Di ive Notice that they wi! 
elegraph Construction.., £12 £26 _— as far as practic; g + q Maas lines ii aeue sit ‘nary 
Sabenazine Cable Trust “| gi00 £125 per £100 Certificate as far as practic able, allot to all Applicat ts the proportions of Ordina y 
Submarine Company . pene, aS £250 per cent — and Preference Shares which they ‘aie for; but the total number « 
a Preference Shares will not exceed the total number of Ordinary Shares 
Subscriptions in cash for the £10 preference and £10 ordinary shares | allotted.—By order, 








will be received as follows:—£1 on apy cain £2 on allotment, £3 in | 18th July, 1873, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary pro tem. 
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QUARTERLY } 


for JULY, is now ready, 


BR [TISH 
No. CXV., 


eee ll 
HE BI 
REVIEW, 


CONTENTS. 
OF THE FRENCH REFORMATION. 
I EALTH. 
crsM AND PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
» New ITALY. 

LS AND EXPLOR 
AND REVELATIONS, 





ATIONS IN SYRIA. } 


NS, 
1. Tue GLA ADSTONE ADMINISTRATION. 
@ CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. | 
" : ‘anToyw 97 2 ites 
London: HoppER and StovGuToN, 27 and 31 Pater- 
| 
| 


noster Row. 


REVIEW, 


oe QU ARTERLY 
‘T HE No. 269, is published THIS DAY. 
"CONTENTS. } 
1, STATE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
9. CHURCH OF FRANCE. 
SCOTLAND, 





ATERNITY.—JOHN STUART 





8. BeavM ARCHATS 
9, THe SHAM OF PERSIA. 
10, LESSONS OF TH ENCH REVOLUTION. 

JouN M .y, Albemarle Street. 
mHE ED INBURGH REVIEW, No. 
[ CCLXXXI TLY, was published on TUESDAY 
LAST. 





Zn A 


RIP Rounp THE WORLD. 





HENRY LAWRENCE. 
i Tr ANSIT OF VENUS. 


OF Str 
2A ACUIN 
STONE MONUMENTS. 


N's RUDE 





tY and MUNICIPAL. 
rallthe STATUTES and 
TIONS to AGENTS. By | 
rder of Portsmouth, and | 
ister-at-Law, Recorder 


iss 
iP ire AND LABOURS OF ANTOINE Court. — | 
10. PERSON AL Memorn oF Mr. GROTE. | 
11, Recent Ev rs IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

London: LoNGMANS &Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 

REGISTRATION. 

OX and GRADY'S LAW and} 
J PRACTICE of REGISTRATION and ELEC- | 


TIONS, PARI 
Eleventh Fdit 
DECISIONS Ww 
Epwarp W. Cox 
STANDISH ( Grove 
of Grav nd. e 20s. 
“Law Trucs” Ofice, 10 Wellington Street, Strand, 
Wc } 
4° STRALASIAN SK ETCHER, by 
vi 





















PEN and PENC IL, No. 2, price 6d, with supple- | 
ment (by post 7d), justarrived from Melbourne. Apply, | 
vargas Of » 25 Cornhill, Loudon | 

The Zimes of July 15th, in a commendatory para- | 
graph on Australian Journalism, characterises the 
“Sketcher” as “a new illustrated journal, of a much | 
higher class than most persons would expect to find in | 
any colony, and which cannot fail to be popular and | 
useful,” | 
Seventh Edition st pe iis! ied, greatly Enlarged and | 

Improved, * 14 stamps; Ilustrated. } 
HE STOMAC H and its ‘PRIALS, } 

Cours NTS.—Nutrition, Indigestion, Dysp: ° 
anditscauses. Painful Dyspepsia or pain after g 
Weakness of the Stomach.—Sickness and Vomiting, | 

‘it Spasms of the Heart.—Sudden Deaths. | 
nd onthe Stomach cinses Palpitation and | 
Mi staken Heart Disease. The Alimentary Cure.— | 
Piles, Treatment by a new aud successful mode, | 
With valuable Prescriptions —Rheumatism and Gout 





to Pre- | 
Nervous 


, and Cure.—How 
s complaints. 

: *ssness, and their | 

—Sore Throat and } 

| 

| 







Their Dangers 
vent Heart 
Depression. 

Cure.—Sick H 
its Cure 
treatme 





ise. The only true 
seeds of consumption 








from forming it Energy. iow to convert a | 
delicate child into a strong one.—The True Chest Pro- | 
tector. Cougl ( is, and their Cure.—Valuable | 
Hints on C ior ice to would-be Suicides, | 
Nature's = aws. fe. Appendix. Invalid | r 
Cookery, &c. To Hea milies. A New Cure for | 
Whooping-cough without int rnal medicine. A Safe 
a. 


y Blemishes. Pimples 





Cure for Rit yorm.— 





Pre 


With 


criptions. 





ce a their Cure 
Jel in Chronic Diarrhea —The above 
treatise | f rms the most complete and most reliable | 




























manual of h Ith that 3 yet been published. | 
Extract of a letter from*the Ven. Blythe Harst, | 
vicar of Collierly, than whom there is no clergyman | 
better known or more respected in the diocese of 
Durham, int of his urbanity and eminence as 
@ schola ive fully read over your treatise, | 
and from sad ex e lorse every word of it. | 
For some time previ stomach retained very 
little food. Iwas ing in the midst of plenty 
Your discovery has saved my life. I can now digest 
my food with « Lowe you a debt of gratitude [ | 
Bball never be able to d'schargse | 
Dr. Ec Aw: ur’ rd Dartford, wrtes:—“ Your treatise 
t thea », an element 
which is not PA. the pages of 
medical works. Iw I uccess in 
your eff r med rd nl chte oment.” 
* The re | worth perusal.”"—Newcastl 
Dail y Ch . = 
t ft work searcely gives an idea of the 
variety of su din it. It is remarkably free | 
from empir . and certainly cheap at a shilling. 
—Northern Kevievr , 
_J. C. EXO Groat Market, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
COM PANY'S EXTRACL of | 
- without the Inventor's | 
c 1 the Tra mark Label and | 
Outer co Pure Condensed Essence of Beef Tea, 
exce'lent econo mi lay ng stock for soups, sauces, 
and made di 
Bi od ! for the nerves."—(Liebig.) 


(On 


TRUBNER & C0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
| ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. | 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, | 
10s 61. 
CONTENTS: Realisab'e Ideals—Malthus Notwith- 





standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and 
Directions of Human Development—The Significance 


| of Life—De Profundis—Elsewhere—A ppondix,. 


‘PREHISTORIC RACES of the 


UNITED STATESof AMERICA. By J. W.Foster 
LL.D. In 12 Chapters and Appendix. 8vo, pp. 
416, with 72 Llustrations, cloth, Is. 


| CHRONOS: Mother Earth’s Biography. 


A Romance of the New School. By WALLACE 

Woop, M.D. Crown 8v0, pp. 350, with Illustration, 
cloth, 6s, 

* We mav imagine the coming poet with a copy of | 

Wood's ‘Chronos’ and a rhyming dictionary sitting 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH eraser. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


: Life of Moscheles, with Selections 


down to write the Epic of Evolution.”"—Saturday | 


Review. 


The AIR in RELATION to CLOTH- 


ING, DWELLING, and SOIL: Three Popular 
ceatens By Dr. MAX VON PETTENKOFER 
Abridged and Translated by AuGustvus Huss, M.D. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 104, cloth limp, 2s 6d, 


|The ABOLITION of the STATE: an 
Historical and Critical Sketch of the Parties Advo- 
cating Direct Government, a Federal Republic, or 
Individualism. By Dr. 8. ENGLANDER. 
cloth. [Jinmediately. 


On MARIENBAD SPA, and the| 
DISEASES CURABLE by’ its WATERS and 
BATHS. By A. V. JAGIELSKI, M.D., Berlin, late | 


Physician to the Prussian Army. Crowa 5vo, pp. 


192, with Map, cloth, 5s. 


WAR. By General Carl von 
CLAUSEWITZ. Translated by Colonel J. J. GRAHAM. 
From the Third German Edition. 3 vols. complete 
in one, feap. 4to, double columns, pp. xx.-564, with 
Portrait, cloth, 21s. 


‘The SCIENCE of the INVISIBLE and 
VISIBLE; or, a Philosophico-Scriptural Treatise 
on God and His Works. By C. C ‘Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii.-558, cloth, 6s. 


The BONA-FIDE POCKET DICTION- 
ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES, on an entirely New System, showing 
both divisions on the same page, 
the Genders, and giving Tabular Conjugations of 
all the Irregular Verbs. By JOHN BELLOWS. 
S2mo, bound, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

The HYMNS of the RIG-VEDA, in 
the Samhita and Pada Texts, without the Com- 
mentary of Sdyana. Edited by Prof. MAX MULLER, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 1,700, sewed, £3 3s. 





Feap. 8vo, | 


| 


distinguishing | 


‘The Wrong Man. 


from bis DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. By 
his WIFE. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 

“Not only musical enthusiasts, but every one who 
has the faintest glimmer of a love for music and art, 
will welcome with delight this ‘ Life of Mosche'es.” 
It isa personal history of music for sixty years of 
this century, full of the names of artists and com- 
posers, each of them a centre of pleasurable emotions.” 


‘The Lion and the Elephant. By 


Cc. J. ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami, 

Edited by L. Luoyp, Author of “ Field Sports of 

the North,” &c. 1 vol 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 

“All fond of tales of adventure and daring should 
procure this capital book.”"—John Bu'l, 


To and From Constantinople. By 


Hubert E. H. JERNINGHAM. 8yo, 15s. 


| from the Thames to the Tamar: 


a Summer on the South Coast. By the Rev. A, G. 
L'EsSTRANGE. 8vo, with Mlustrations, 153. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
|Lilian’s Penance. By the Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy,’ &c. 3 vols. 


By the Hon. 


Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY, 2 vols., 21s, 


Penruddocke. By Hamilton 
Aipeé, Author of * Rita, &c. 3 vols. 
“The most b/asé of novel-readers will find this tale 
sufficiently interesting to arouse his jaded seases. The 
tone of the book is admirable."—.raminer. 


Willing to Die. By J. Sheridan 


Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A remarkable, vigorous, and original novel, written 


with great power."—S/andard. 
The Three Oxonians. By Frank 
(Nert week. 


Usner. 3 vols. 


angpm 








This day is published, y 
THE 


SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF MIRACLES 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS | 


ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE 


The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE, 
Bart., M.P. The Essays edited by Professor 
COWELL. 3 vols, 

Vol. J. The LIFE. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-492, with 


Portrait and Map, cloth, 14s. 


The RAJAS of the PUNJAB; being | 


the History of the Principal States in the Punjab, 
and their Political Relations with the British 
Government By Leren H. Guiretn, Bengal 
Civil Service; Acting Secretary 
ment of the Punjab. Second Edition, royal 8vo, 
pp. 646, cloth, 21s. [Now ready. 

The KING’S STRATAGEM; or, the 
Pear] of Poland: a Tragedy in Five Acts, 
Author of “ Records of the Heart,” &c. 
8vo, pp. viii.-04, cloth, 2s 6d. 


Crown 


London: TRUBNER and CO. 
67 and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
HE REIGN of TERROR. 
_ tothe Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
ter of the Crown. 
“The People of England 
violence.”"—JOHN BRIGHT. 
Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


A Letter 
First Minis 


are taught nothing but 


Lately published. 
fe MECHANISM of MAN: SOUL, 

MIND, BODY ; being the First Part of a Popular 
and P 


Introduction to Mental Philosophy sychology. 
ty Epwarp W. Cox, 8.L. Price 8s 64. 








“A charming book.”—S/andard. 
“A remarkable book.”—ui/der. 
London: LONGMAN 


Just published, feap. 8vo, 1s 64; by post, 1s 7d. 
( LD MEDICINE and NEW. By 
Epwarp W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Author of 

“ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Mec licine. 


and Co. 


J. and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12 James's 
Square, London. —Foun: led Lad 

PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


Prestpent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
ing-room open froin Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Read- 


Fifteen volumes are 


DISPLAYED. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop HAY, 
of Edinburgh. 
A New and Revised Edition, in Two Volumes, 
crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Ediuburgh and London 


Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, 


o 
THE WORKS OF BISHOP HAY. 

Five Volumes, crown S8vo, price 21s. Comprising 
THE SINCERE CHRISTIAN—THE Devout CuRIsTIAN— 
Tue Prous Cueistian, &c, A few Copies remain of 
the Subscription Edition on large paper, cloth, red 


| edges, price 31s 6d. 


to the Govern- | 


By the | 


| the 


\\ 


PICTURES of EVERY 


= 
2) Of ){ ) DESCRIPTION. 

FROM 10 SHILLINGS TO 10 GUINEAS. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
GEORGE REES 
(Opposite ROYAL ENTRANCE Davury LANE THEATRE), 
41, 42, and 43 RUSSELL STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 


Just published, price 5s. 

ww ESSAY on the MATILEMATICAL 
i PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, with Reference to 
Study of Physical Science by Candidates for 
Mathematical Honours in the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. JAMes CHALLIS, M.A., F.RS., F.RB.A.S., 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow 
of Trinity College. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, 
BELL and Sons, 


Beit, and Co. London: 


Demy 8vo, pages 448, handsomely bound, 12s. 
ORAL BIBLICAL GLEANINGS 
and PRACTICAL TEACHINGS.» Llustrated 
by Sixty-Six Scriptaral Characters, By J. L. MocaTTa, 
‘This is a volume of real worth The Homilist. 
| “We believe we shall earn the gratitade of our 
| readers by having directed their attention to this 
| most valuable and interesting work."—The Literary 
Churchman, 











Loudon: TruspNer and Co., 57 Ludgate Hill. 


Crown 8vo, pages 444, cloth, 7s 6d. 
TPIMES and PLACES; or, Our History. 
Sy A. STONE, 
nezuelan Heroes—Tho Two 
nbourg—The 





CONTENTS.—Three V 





Brothers—The Bot—Fortress of Luxer 
Travellers. 

“This work is highly interesting, and written ina 
tyle which cannot fail to render it most acceptable to 





ill readers.”"—Odserver. 
suthor hts much to narrate in this work that 


| 

| *The 

| will gratify as well as instruct its readers. To the travel 

| lers this elegant narrative gives a good insight into 
Australian li fe "— Morning Post 


TRUBNER and Co., and all Libraries. 
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BOOKS & MAPS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The ORDNANCE SURVEY ofthe KINGDOM. Its Objects, 
Mode of Execution, History,and Present Condition. By Captain H.S. PALMER, 
R.E. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. [Next week. 


BIARRITZ and the BASQUE COUNTRIES. By Count 
HENRY RUSSELL. Member of the Geographical and Geological Societies of 
France, of the Alpine Club, and Société Ramond. Author of “ Pau and the 
Pyrenees,” &c, Crown 8vo, with a Map, 6s. [Ready. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING RAILWAY and ROAD 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES: Showing the Railways, Roads, Canals, 
Rivers, Lakes. Parks, Forest:, Cities, Towns, and Villages. The general 
topography of the country is fully displayed, the height of the Mountains being 
inserted; the Lighthouses around the coast are also indicated, and a variety 
of information is given, rendering the Map a valuable travelling companion. 
Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. Price, Coloured and Mounted 
in Case, 10s 6d. 


TRAVELLING MAPS of SCOTLAND and IRELAND, on 


the same scale, are also published. Price, Coloured and Mounted in Case, 
4s 6d each, 


STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of ENGLAND and 


WALES. Coloured in Case, ds. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY of ENGLAND and WALES, on 
the scale of 1 inch toamile. Published by order of Her Majesty's Government, 
under the superintendence of Major-General Sir Henry James, R.E., F.R.S., 
Director, All the Sheets except No. 100 (Isle of Man) are now published. The. 
whole Map of England and Wales is now completed, with the Hills engraved 
Any sheet may be purchased separately; large sheets, price 2s 6d each; small 
sheets, Is. Size of each large sheet, 40 inches by 27. They are always kept 
mounted for the pocket. Size, when folded, about 6} inches by 5. Full sheets, 
4s 6d ; or coloured, 6s 6d; cloth case 6d extra. Sections composed of four small 
sheets, 6s; or coloured. 8s; cloth case 6d extra. The complete Map, in Sheets 
with Portfolios, price £20 5s; or mounted on cloth in an Oak Case, price £35. 

INDEX MAP, gratis upon application, or by post for penny stamp. Complete 

Catalogue, price 6d; per post seven penny stamps. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of ENGLAND and WALES. 
Published by Authority of Her Majesty's Government, under the superintend- 
ence of ANDREW C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General. The Map is 
the l-inch Ordnance Survey, specially adapted, and coloured Geologically; 
arranged in 110 Divisions, of which about 77 are published. Price, Large 
sheets, 8s 6d, 5s, and 4s; small sheets, 3s and 1s each. 


Complete Catalogue sent by post for penny stamp. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. By 
ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., and G.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland. This Map shows all the Railways, 
Roads, &c., and when mounted in Case, folds into a convenient pocket size, 
making an excellent Travelling Map. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 
inches by 42. Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Price, in 
Sheet, £1 5s; Mounted, in Case, £1 10s. 


MURCHISON’S GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Fifth Edition, with all the Railways. Scale, 23 miles to an inch; 
size, 14 inches by 18. Price, Sheet, 5s; Mounted, in Case, 7s. 





ISLE OF WIGHT. 
STANFORD’S TOURIST’S MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT. 


Scale, 1 inch toamile. Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 4s 6d; Plain, 3s 6d. 


STANFORD’S POPULAR MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT. 


Coloured, in Case, 2s; folded, in Cover, 1s. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
GUIDE to JERSEY and GUERNSEY. By F. F. Dally. 


Second Edition, fcap. 8yo, cloth, with Map, price 3s 6d. 


NORTH WALES. 
WALKER’S LARGE MAP of NORTH WALES, with the 


Railways, Roads, &c. Scale, 3 miles to an inch; size, 32 inches by 27. Price, 
Coloured Sheet, 3s; or Mounted to fold ia Case, 6s. 





SOUTH WALES. 
WALKER’S LARGE MAPofSOUTH WALES. Same size 


and scale as above. Price, Coloured Sheet, 3s; or Mounted to fold in Case, 6s. 


IRELAND. 
STANFORD’S NEW MAP of IRELAND, on the basis of 


the Ordnance Survey and the Census. Scale, 8 miles toaninch; size, 38 inches 
by 31. Price, Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 10s 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. By Joseph Beete 
JuKEs, M.A., F.R.S., Director of H.M. Geological Survey of Ireland. Scale, 8 
miles toan inch; size, 3l inches by 38. Mounted, in Case, 30s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 
DAVIES’S MAP of CENTRAL EUROPE. Containing all 


the Railways, Principal Roads, &c. Scale, 24 miles to an inch; size, 47 inches 
by 38. New Edition. Mounted, in Case, 1és. 


EUROPE. 
STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the GREATER PART of 


EUROPE. Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 46 inches by 42; Coloured and 
Mounted, in Case, 25s, 
STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE. Mounted, | 


in Case, 10s. 





TO TOURISTS. 
Now ready, a New Edition, Gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 
STANFORD’S TOURIST’S CATALOGUE. Containing 
a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Guide-Books and Maps 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, with Index Maps to the 
Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. 











London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ee 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS: a Novel, 


By M. E. BRADDON. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW WORK. 


In Three Vols., at all Libraries. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIws. 


A Novel. 
By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c, 


London: JOHN MAXWELL and CO, 


ON ss seeirnsiatiaaa 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS: a Novel, 


By M. E. BRADDON. 


NEW NOVELS ~~ 


NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE. 


A SIMPLETON, by Cuartes Reapsg, wil] 


shortly be published, in 3 vols. 


“HE COMETH NOT,”SHE SAID. By Ayyy 


THOMAS. 3 vols. 


The LAST of the LYTHAMS. By R. W. Bap. 


DELEY. 2 vols. 


IN the LAP of FORTUNE. By Joszpy 


HATTON. 3 vols. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








svanintnistssatn iranian at 

GERMAN NATIONAL COOKERY for 
ENGLISH KITCHENS. With Practical Descriptions of the Art of Cookery 
as performedin Germany. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


RECIPES for COOKING AUSTRALIAN 


MEAT. With Directions for Preparing Sauces suitable for the same, Bya 
Cook. 12mo, sewed, 9d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE COUNTRY. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. 

The new Edition of the Clearance Catalogue includes many important Works of 
History, Biography, and of Travel, and several of the best recent Works of Fiction, 
at prices considerably lower than those at which they have hitherto been offered. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER. LIBRARY JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER; 
and from all Booksellers and Literary Institutions in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 














NEW WORK by Mr. KENELM DIGBY. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
AST YEAR’S LEAVES. By Kenetm Henry Dresy, 
Author of “The Broadstone of Honour,” “* Mores Catholici,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK by Dr. ROBERT LIVEING. 

Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
LEPHANTIASIS GRAZCORUM, or True Leprosy; being 
the Goulstonian Lectures for 1873, Revised and Enlarged. By Ropeat 
LIVEING, M.A. and M.D. Cantab., F.8.C.P. Lond., Physician to the Middlesex 


Hospital. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


LUDGATE-HILL HOUSE.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
A WEEK (4d or by post 4}d,) for View and Plan of Triibner’s Premises—A 
Window and a Grille (Illustrated) —Round about the Regent's Park (with Lilustra- 
tions)—The Public Heath—Dwellings for Unskilled Labourers—Vendome Column, 
&c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 





NDIAN PARCEL POST. Under Authority from the 
I POSTMASTER-~GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and 
£20 in value, are conveyed by the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d per lb, Full 
particulars on application at 

122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 








MESSRS GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE HILL CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
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CRAOROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 





CRACROFT’S 
TRUSTEES’ GUIDE. 


BEING A SYNOPSIS OF THE POWERS OF IN- 
VESTMENT ORDINARILY GIVEN TO TRUSTEES, 
WITH 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
AND 
TABLES OF SECURITIES. 


PRICE OXE SHILLING, 


BY POST, FIFTEENPENCE. 





PREFACE. 

The difficulty experienced by Trustees in ascertaining 
the scope of their powers of investment, and the securi- 
ties of which they may prudently avail themselves, have 
induced me to prepare this publication; nor can I doubt 
that a practical and concise guide in plain words will 
be indulgently acceptei by the public. The Tables of 
Securities have been made as complete as possible, with 
the view of rendering them useful to everyone—Trustee 
or otherwise. No pa'ns have been spared to test the 
accuracy of the information afforded, although it has 
been considered unnecessary to encumber the book with 
references to Authorities, Acts of Parliament excepted. 

BERNARD CRACROFT, 
6 Austinfriars, and Stock Exchange, London. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
. 
Of Powers of Investment ......... : 

Section 1.—Of Investments by Svante ender nant 
struments which do not name the 

Securities to be employed ........000. 6 
Section 2.—Of Investments by Trustees under In- 
struments which name the Securi- 





ties to be employed .......00..+000-.s000 7 

Section 3.—Corporation and Trustees holding 

Money in Trust for «ny Public or 
Charitable purpose .....0.....0ccec00 oe 8 
As to Forms of Powers of Investment 9 
BIE DIPATIORE. .0..000200cccccccorce ce ccovecesccreeseseses » = 
The Retirement of Trust<ed ...........cccrssce-seseeeee 13 

APPENDIX. 
PART IL. 

Statutory and other Investments 19 
23 





Colonial Government Securities ..... 
Foreign Government Securities .......- evccceesoocooces 29 
United States’ Government, enone and Municipal 
REID corse secsccsese a | 
Rail ways, British Outlay Stocks and Shares 43 
Preference Stocks and Shares 49 
Preference Stocks and Shares 
With Dividends Contingent 
ON Prohits .0c...ccccccccccescee 55 
Lines Lease i at Fixe] Revta’s 61 
Debenture Stocks and Shares 67 
Railways, British a © P. efer- 





ence and Debenture Capital .,........... 71 

_ Indian Possessions—Debentures and 
Debenture Stocks ........000+... 77 

- American Possessions—Bonds, ghares, 
GaR. <coceescccuncsncntnessntesveceneusvmesscateee 81 
- Foreign Possessions—Ordinary Capital 87 

— — Obligations (Pre- 
fer rences and Debentures) .........000.+s 93 

PART II. 
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EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross, London. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S NEW WORKS. 





LIFE AMONGST the MODOCS: Unwritten History. By 


JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” 8vo, 14s. (Next week. 


SHE and I: a Love Story: a Life History. By John C. 


HUTCHESON. 2 vols. 


MADE in HEAVEN: aWNovel. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A racy and clever epitome of society...... The author's vein is clever and piquant, terse and original, 
sufficiently flavoured with cynicism and raillery to suit the most blasé appetite."—Court Express. 


A POPULAR EDITION of ‘‘SUSAN FIELDING.” By Annie 


Epwarpks, Author of “ A Vagabond Heroine" and “Ought We to Visit Her?” Crown 8vo, 68, with a fine 
Illustration. 


AT ODDS! By the Baroness Tautphoeus (nee Montgomery), 


Author of * The Initials,” ** Quits,” “ Cyrilla.”. Crown 8vo, with 2 Illustrations, 6s. 


ROSA NOEL: a Novel. In 83 vols. crown 8vo. 


(Next week. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





NEW WORE BY ASCOIT R. HOPE. 


Just ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. 


STORIES OF WHITMINSTER. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE, 
" “Stories of School Life,” “A Book about Boys,” &c. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO, 


Author of “George's Enemies,” “ My Schoolboy Friends, 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
And all Libraries. 


London: 





Just published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE First EDITION. 
“The book throughout is expressed with admirable | tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help 


































in| Read SHARP'S 





simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the | them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fllsa 
great want.”—Spectator, Dec. 7. 

“It is a book far above the common run of religious 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also 
how to say it plainly." —Guardian. 

“ His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- 
sion the message of the Gospel...... Of the method 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise 
his object, we can speak in the highest terms...... Full 
of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while 
eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- 





verities of the Christian religion.” — Noncon- 


Sormist. 


* We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 
commendation for this admirable little work. We 
wish it a wide circulation.”"—Literary World. 

“The author has presented, in most simple and 
familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
there are many children of an older growth who will 
heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 
words." —British Quarterly Review. 





By the same Author, shortly to be published. 


GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 


Told in Question and Answer. 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





This day, price One Shilling, THIRD EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 


By ROBERT GIFFEN. 


London : 


EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


London $ 


EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


(Post free). 


(JULY NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


128 | It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Dehentase Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, & 


, American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


Messrs. 
( Established 1852.) 


SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
BaNKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
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NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW for 


No. COLXXXL, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
THE TREVELYAN PAPERS. 
THe TALMUD. 
Baron HvuBNER'S TRIP ROUND THE WORLD. 
SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 
5. LIFE OF Sik HENRY LAWRENCE. 
6. THE APPROACHING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
. Miss THACKERAY'S OLD KENSINGTON. 
. Ferausson’s Rube STONE MONUMENTS. 
. THE Lire AND LABOURS OF ANTOINE COURT. 
10. PERSONAL MEMOIR OF MR. GrROTE. 
11. Recent EVENTS IN AFGHANISTAN, 


SIX LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in the 
United States of America in the Years 1872 and 1873; with au APPENDIX. 
By Joun TyNpDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With Frontispiece and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS on the HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION. By Joun Earl Russeut, K.G. Second Edition, revised, 8vo, price 
10s 6d. . 


The SCHOOL and CHILDREN’S BIBLE. 


Prepared under the superintendence of the Rev. W. Rogers, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Crowa 8vyo, price 23, 


LECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the 
MOARBITE STONE. with Appendices, containing—I. The Elohistic Narrative ; 
IL. The Original Story of the Exodus; If. The Pre-Christian Cross. By 
Bishop COLENSO, D.D. 8v¥o, price 12s. 


QUOUSQUE; Reflections on Ritualism. By 


an OLD HIGH CHURCHMAN, Cheaper Edition, Revised. 8vo, price One Shilling. 


The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to 


ST. PAUL in LONDON; their History from the Foundation of the First 
Building in the Sixth Century to the Proposals for the Adornment of the 
Present Cathedral. By WILLIAM LONGMAN, F.S.A. Square crown 8yo, with 
numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By Lord Macaunay. Student's 
Edition. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 


contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By Lord MACAULAY. Student's Edition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 6s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with IVRY andthe ARMADA. 16mo, with Vignette-Title, price 3s 6d. 


T T T 

IN the MORNINGLAND;; or, the Law of the 
Origin and Transformation of Christianity. By JoHN S, STOART-GLENNIE, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. The New Philosophy of History and the Origin 
of the Doctrines of Christianity. Svo, price 15s. 


UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED 


VALLEYS: a Midsummer Ramble among the Dolomites. By Ame tra B. 
Epwarps. With a Map and numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood 
from Sketches by the Author. Medium Syo, price 21s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 
Second Series; including a Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Somerville. By B. A. 
Proctor, B.A. With 7 Charts and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMIZED: a Compen- 


dium of the Laws of England to the Present Time. By D. M. Atrp, Barrister- 
at-Law. Second Edition, with Emendations. Post 8y¥o, price 7s 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for PLAIN PEOPLE, 


applied to the Past and Present State of Britain. By G. PouLtet ScropPe, 
F.B.S., F.G.S., &c. Second Edition, wita Map. Feap. 8vo, price 33 6d. 


GENERAL BOUNCE. By G. J. Wuyre- 


MELVILLE. New E:lition in the * MODERN NOVELIST's LIBRARY." Crown 8vo, 


price 2s boards, or 23 6d cloth. 
y 
By L. N. Comyn. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 


New Edition in the “Mopern Noveiist’s Liprary.” Crown 8vo, price 2s 


boards; or 2s 6d cloth. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TIMON of ATHENS. 
Annotated for the use of Schools and Students by the Rev. Joan Hunter, 
M.A. 12mo, price Is. 


> 9900 >* 


© cai 


Text-Books of Science, Edited by 
T. M. Goodeve, M.A., and C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S. 


WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, including 
Gauging and Measuring Insiruments, the Hand-Cutting Tools, Lathes, Drill- 
ing, Planing, and other Machine-Too!s used by Engineers. By Professor C. P. 
B, SHELLEY, C.E. With 20) Woodcuis. Small 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


ELEPHANTIASIS GRACORUM, 
Leprosy; the Goulstonian Lectures for 73 


RoBeErt LIVEING, M.D., &c., Physician to th 
price 4s 6d. 


or True 
, revised and enlarged. By 
iddlesex Hospital. Crown 8vo, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S NEW Boogg 


NOTICE.—THIRD EDITION.—Mrs. OLIPHANT'S NEW Noygr, 
INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 


31s 6d. : 
[This 
COURTSHIP and a CAMPAIGN: a Story of the Mi) = 
Volunteers of 1866, under Garibaldi. By M. DALin. 2 yolg, crown 8 
price 2is. (This da ¥o, 
“ A very pleasing readable novel...... very enjoyable...... deserves to be thoro, 4 
recommended.”—Literary Churchman. “The passion of the author's own ey 
communicates itself to his words; and the details of the ‘Campaign’ are as cart 
ring as those of the ‘ Courtship ’...... -It will please more than one kind of Teader 
—Salurday Review. r. 


WORE: a Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott, 9 
vols. crown Svo, cloth, 21s. (This de 
“Miss Alcott’s last book is admirable. It is interesting enough as a story to - 
and hold innumerable readers, while its healthful tone, its thorough noblenesg m 
pure democracy, and prac:ical Christianity cannot be over-praised.”—Boyigs 
Advertiser. 


MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. By Frank Lee Benedigt 
Author of “ My Daughter Elinor.” 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 31s 6d. ’ 

“ A vigorous novel from an American hand......The present story is a success 
We may declare our unreserved appreciation of the more important features of 


the book.” —Atheneum. 

SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES in the LAND of the 
APHANAPTERYX. By NICHOLAS Pike, Port Louis, Mauritius. 1 yol, dem: 
8vo, profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketches, also Maps and 
valuable Meteorological Charts, 18s. 

“Rarely have we met with a book of travels more enjoyable, and few haye beeq 
written by a sharper or closer observer. To recapitulate a tithe of the heads of 
the information he provides would exhaust the limits of the longest Paragraph, 
and we must content ourselves with saying.that he bas left very litile indeed to be 
gleaned by his successors, in the task of bringing home to the English mind what g 
wealth of beauty and novelty there is to be found on the island.” —Standard. 


The PILGRIMAGE of the TIBER, from its MOUTH t 
its SOURCE; with some Account of its Tributaries. By WILLIAM Davigg 
8vo, with many very fine Woodcuts and a Map, cloth extra, 14s. [This day, Z 

“A very charming book, respecting which one must share the surprise of jig 
author that the inviting subject should have been left so long untouched. Mr,(.J, 

Hemans and Mr, Davies planned the work, but the latter has been compelled tg 

carry it out alone, and very well has he accomplished his task. From Ostia right 

up to Mount Fumajola he traces the devious course of Futher Tiber, giving in. 
cidentally some account of the tributaries which roll in their floods to join the 
southward-flowing golden stream. Of course, this takes him to a thousand spotg 
of ancient or modern fame, and he writes with competent knowledge and general 
discretion, but always with freshness and ability, on whatsvever he touches, Hig 
book is admirably illustrated...... We can recommend the book most heartily.”". 
Standard. “ We have found it difficult, or rather, impossible, to give our readers, ig 
the alloted space, any adequate idea of the beauties of this delightful volume. Itisg 
book for the learned, for the poet, for the historian, for lover of legendary 
lore, for the artist, and for the general reader. Moreover, it is mcst exquisitely 
written, a fine and finished piece of modern literature. Tne engravings, copied 
from drawings or sketches taken on the spot, are most successfully executed, and 
add much to the charm of the text. The chapter upon the * Popular Songs of the 

Tiberine District’ will probably afford an insight into a quite fresh fleld of litera. 

ture; the stanzas being for the first time presented in the English language," 

Literary World. 

HARZ MOUNTAINS: a Tour in the Toy Country. By 
HENRY Buacksuen, Author of * Tra ng in Spain,” “ Artists and Arabs,” 
“Art in the Mountains,” ** Normandy Picturesque,” “ The Pyrenees,” &c. With 
numerous I)lustrations, 12s. [This day. 

“ After reading Mr. Blackburn's pleasant pages, and realising every scene by the 

help of his illustrations, we caunot but be surprised at the judgment he passes on 
the Harz Mountains. To the general question, he says, whether they are ‘really 
worth coming to fora summer tour? his answer must be, No.’ By the time we 
reach this passage in the book, we have been taken through so much wild, weird 
mountain scenery, s0 many depths of for s0 much guaint architecture, thate 
vivid interest has already beev awaken «Those who are familiar with the 
grander ranges (of Switzerland and the ol) which are visited year after year, 
and who are in search of something new, will thank Mr. Blackburn for his present 
volume...... Of the scene from the * Hexen-Tanzplatz, or from that perpendicular 
ridge of granite called the ‘ Rosstrappe.’ Mr. Blackburn says:—* We can wish for 
nothing better for the credit of the Harz than that Mr. Ruskin should see this 
view’; but, thanks to Mr. Blackburn's own power of word-painting, and to the 
illustration which aczompanies, nothing farther is needed."—Athenwum, 




































BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, 
STANDARD NOVELS, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
NEVER AGAIN: a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of 


“ Kaloolah.” New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. small post 8vo, 63. Alsos 
POPULAR EDITION, fancy boards, 2 [Now ready. 
“ Puts its author at once into the very first rank of novelists."—Atheneum. 


CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale ofthe New Forest. By R.D. 
BLACKMORE, Author of “Lorna Doone” and “Clara Vaughan.” Diligently 
Revised and Reshapened. Uniform with the Cheap Editious of * Lorna Doone,” 
«Clara Vaughan,” &c. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“Mr. Blackmore is the author of ‘ Lorna Dooue,’ the most perfeet work of fiction 

tince Dickens's last. Of all living novelists, we regard Me. Blackmore as facile 

princeps, and accordingly we hail with special deligut the revised edition of the 
charming and popular story before us, which has been considerably recast and 

diligently revised.”"—Standard, February 3, 1873. 

CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of 

“Lorna Doone.” New and thoroughly revised Kdition, 6s. 

VISITORS to the WEST of ENGLAND SHOULD PROCURE a COPY of 

LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Black- 
MORE. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The reader at times holds his breath, so graphic 

Ridd tell his tale...... * Lorna Doone’ is a work of re 

heartily commend it to the public.”"—Saturday Review. 


KILMENY: a Novel. By William Black, Author of ‘A 

Daughter of Heth.” New and thoronghly Revised Edition, Uniform withthe 
Cheap Editions of “A Daughter of Heth,” “ In Silk * Lorna Dvone,” 
&c. Small post 8vo, cloth, 63. 


By the same Author. 

In SILK ATTIRE. By William Black, Author of “A 
Daughter of Heth.” Third and Cheaper Kdition, small post 8vo, 63. s 
“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation 
of character."—Saturday Review. “A very charming book.”"—Pall Mali Gazelle. 

“As a story it is all-absorbing.”—Spectator. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. By William Black. Eleventh 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, wita Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A, 
cloth extra, 6s. : 

“If humour. sweetness, and pathos, aud a story told with simplicity and vigour, 

ought to ensure success, ‘A Daughter of Heth’ is of the kiud to deserve it. — 

Saturday Review. 
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